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course of the present month. 


| ford great delight both to poetical readers and to the lovers of melo- 
dy. Did it not come from so high a name, we should hold the com- | 
position to be hardly amenable to criticism; especially as the obliga- , 


LITERA RY INTELLIGENCE, | tion to write for music must exempt the peet from rules which bind | 


De Vere, by the Author of Tremaine, will be published in the | him in the superior styles of his art. 


But while we grant so much, | 


| we must protest, lest they should be drawn into precedents, against | 


A novel, of great eloquence and passion, is in the press, to be en- Some of Mr. Moore's divisions of lines—against a rare fault with | 


titled “ Falkland.” 
cent occurrence in elevated life. aS 

An octavo edition ef Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence is in | 
preparation. pW re: Se 

The extraordinary Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia | 
and Prato, will speedily appear. This work is, in a great measure, | 
the result of certain enquiries, undertaken by De Ricci, into the | 
abuses of Conventual life in Italy. Many particulars, of the most | 
startling kind, are said to be brought to light. 

Dibdin’s Autobiography, which has been a little delayed on ac- 
count of the portrait, will appear in a few days. 

The new novel called George Godirey, is in a state of forwardatss 

A Tale, to be entitled The Lettre de Cachet, is announced 

Adventures of a Sparrow, by the Author of Keeper's Travels in 
Search of his Master, and of the forthcoming volume of Keeper at | 
Home, are in the press. 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, exemplified 
in a Series of Ilustrations of, and descriptive Dissertations on, te | 
House and Museum of J. Soane, Esq., in Lincoln’s-lon Fields, wt) 
be prylished ov the Ist of Aprit, By J. Britton. ‘ 

Mr. Babbage has nearly completed for publication a Table of the 
Logarithms of Natural Numbers to Seven Figutes. 

The first Number of a Work, to be entitled The Quarterly Juvenile | 
Review; or, a Periodical Guide for Parents and Instructors in thei: 





course of the present month. ! 

Mr. Bowring has in the press a volume of Ballads, translated from | 
the Servian language, with other Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of that People. 


The copious Greek Grammar of Dr. Philip Butman, is nearly | the author describes, in a sparkling and peculiar simile, to be one of 
“ | those vivid fragmeuts 


ready for publication; translated from the original German: | 
The Rev. Joho Birdsall is preparing for publication an edition of | 


a very scarce and mteresting work, entitled ‘* The Sinner’s Tears | 
in Meditations and Prayers. By Thomas Fettiplace.” 


A Course of Lectures on the Evidences of Ciristianity, delivered | [¢ is as follows: 


by the Rev. W. Orme. Dr. Collyer, Kev. H. F. Burder, Stratten, | 
Walford, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Rev. A. Reed, Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A. 
M. in 1 vol. 8vo. is announced. 

In the press, The Biith Day Present. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 4to. vol., illustrated by upwards of 
100 wood-cuts of arms. The Siege of Carlaverock ; a French Poem, | 
containing an Account of the Siege and Capture of Carlaverock Cas- 

tle, in Scotland, by King Edward the First, in June 1301, with a de 
scription of the Arms and Merits of each Knightin the English army 
who was present on the occasion, written soon afte: that event. With 
a Translation; an Historical and Topographical Account of the Cas- | 
tle; and Memoirs of all individuals who are mentioned. By Nicho- | 
las Harris Nicolas, Esq. | 

A Treatise on the Natural History, Physiology and Management | 
of the Honey Bee, by Dr. Bevan, will be published this month. 

Mr. Sweet is engaged preparing a work to be entitled “ Flora Aus- | 
tralasica,” couvtaining partraits of the finest plants of New Holland | 


and the South Sea Islands, with their history and cultivation. 


Its plot is founded on a melancholy fact, of re- | him, une line whose musical rhythm is imperfect—and against one | 

or two defects in sense or construction. 
Of the Grecian assemble:i maidens, after the indulgence of their | 
_ parting sorrows, itis sweetly said— 


| immortal death, sings a song worthy of the hapless Lesbian, which | 


‘But seldom long doth hang th’ eclipse, | 
Of sorrow o’er such youthful breasts — 
The breath from her own blushing lips, 
That on the maiden’s mirror rests, 
Not swifter, lighter from the glass, | 
Than sadness ‘rom her brow doth pass ! 
Soon did they now, as round the Well 
They sat, beneath the rising moon, 
And some, with voice of awe, would tell 
Of midnight fays, and nymphs who dwell 
In holy fountains—some would tune 
Their idle lutes, that now had lain 
For days without a single strain :— 
While some, from all the rest apart, 
With laugh that told the lighten‘d heart, 
Jat, whispe. ing in each otfer’s ear 
Secrets that all in turn would hear :— 
Seon did they find this thoughiless play 
So swiftly steal their griefs away, 
That many a nymph, though pleased the while, 
Reproach d her own forgetful smile, 
And sigh’d to think sie could be gay.”’ 
One. a native of Leucadia, who had visited the site of Sappho’s, 


“ Which still—like sparkles of Greek Fire, 
Undying, ev’n beneath the wave — 
burn on through Time, and ne’er expire |” 


‘As o’er her loom the Lesbian maid | 
In love-sick languor hung her head, 
Unknowing where her fingers stray’d, 
She weeping turned away, and said : 
‘Oh, my sweet mother—'tis in vain— 
I cannot weave, as once I wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love!” 


Again the web she tried to trace, 
But tears fell o'er each tangled thread 
While. looking in her mother’s face, 
Who o’er her watchful leaa’d, she said : 
‘Oh, my sweet mother, ‘tis in vain— 
I cannot weave, as once | wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love!’ ”’ 


The next song is introduced in a way which will forcibly remind 


Mr. C. Kuight is about to publish The Living and the Dead. By | every reader of Scott's Last Minstrel. 


a Country Curate. The nature of the work may be inferred froin 
the following among the papers:— My First Parish—Sermonising— 
hove Matches—The Wages of Sin—A Glimpse of Joanna Baillie— | 
The Riches of the Church—The Sorrows of a Rich Old Man—Arch- | 
deacon Daubeny, &c. 

Professor Lee’s Lectures on the Hebrew Language, which have | 
been so long in preparation, are now nearly ready for publication, | 
and will appear in the course of the ensuing month. | 

Early in April will be published (to be completed in eight parts.) 
Part I. of a Selection of Architectural and other Ornaments—Greek, | 
Roman, and Italian, drawn from the Oviginals in various Museums | 
and Edifices in Kaly. By William Hosking, and John Jenkins, Ar- 
Chitects. London, March 1, 1827. ! 


EVENINGS IN GREECE. 

BY 7- MOORE. 
Frenings in Greece :. First Evening, The Poetry by Thomas Mvore, ’ 
Esq; the music composed aud selected by H.R. Bishop and — 
Mr. Moore, pp. 89. London, 1827. J. Power. t 
Of the ten musical compositions which adorn this publication, we | 
shall speak in their proper place ; but in the interim, we cannot suf- 
fer a varied poem from the pen of Mr. Moore to issue from the | 
Without paying our devoirs to it as a literary work. The plan is| 
extremely simple. The youths of Zia (the ancient Cios, and the | 
birth isle of Simonides and Bacchylides) sail forth to fight for 
Greece and liberty ; and during their absence, the maidens who re- 
main at home meet every eve at a beautiful fountain, where they be- | 
guile the tune with song and dance. The departure of the warriors, | 
and the observance of the first of these Evening festivals (if we may | 
% ferm them), form the.theme of the present volume, which will af- | 


“ At length a murmur, all but mute, 
So faint it was, came from the lute 
Of a young melancholy maid, 
Whose fingers, all uucertain, play’d 
Krom chord to chord, as if in chase 
Of some lost melody, some strain 
Ot other times, whose faded trace 
She sought among those chords again. 
Slowly the half-forgotten theme 
(Though born in feelings ne’er forgot) 
Came to her memory—as a beam 
Fails broken o er some shaded spot ,— 
And while her lute’s sad symphony 
Fill’d up each sighing pause between ; 
And love itself might weep to see 
(As fays behold the wither’d green 
Where late they danced) what misery 
May follow where his steps have been, 
Thus simply to the listening throng 
She breath’d her melancholy song.” 


The lay itself is but a relic, apparently saved by tradifion*. it is! 


ress very natural and pathetic, 


“ Weeping for thee, my love, throngh. the long: day,. 
Lonely and wearily lite wears away. 

Weeping for thee, my love, through the long night— 
No rest in. darkness, no joy in light! 

Nought left but memory, whose dreary tread 

Sounds through this dreary heart, where all lies dead 
Wakening the echoes of joy long fled!’ 


* 





| The comment is worthy of the theme. 


“ Of many a stanza, this alune 
Had scaped oblivion—like the one 
Stray fragment of a wreck, that, thrown, 
With the lost vessel’s name, ashore, 
‘Tells who they were that live ao more. 
When thus the heart is in a vein 
Of tender thought, the simplest strain 
Can touch it with peculiar power— 

As when the airis warm, tie scent 
Of the most wild and rustic lower 

Can fill the whole rich element— 
And, in sueh moods, the homeliest tone 
Thats tink’d with feelings once our own — 
With friends or joys gone by—will be 
Worth choirs of loftiest harmony!” 

We pass a characteristic ballad on the Romaika, for a chant o 


| Victory, and a fine picture to introduce this Pyrrhic measure. 


‘“* Seme call’d aloud, ‘the Fountain Dance !’— 
While one young, dark-eyed Amazon, 
W hose step was air-like, and whose glance 
Flash’d like a sabre in the sun, 
Sportively said—‘ Shame on the soft 
And languid strains we hear so oft. 
Dayrhters of Freedom! have net we 
are d from_our lovers and our sires 
The Dance of Greece, while Greece was tree—- 
That Dance, where neither flutes nor lyres, 
But sword aud shield clash on the ear— 
A music tyrants quake to hear! 
Heroines of Zia, arm with me, 
And dance the dance of Victory!’ 


Thus saying, she, with playful grace, 
Luos’d the wide hat that o’er her face 
(From Anatolia came the maid) 
Hung, shadowing each sunny charm, 
And, with a fair young armourer’s aid, 
Fixing it on her rounded arm, 
A mimic shield with pride display’d ; 
Then, springing tow’rds a grove that spread 
Its canopy of foliage near, 
Plack’d off a lance-like twig, and said, 
‘To arms, to arms!’ while o'er her head 
She wav’d the light branch, as a spear. 


Promptly the laughing maidens all 

Obey’d their chief's heroic call: — 

Rouud the shield arm of each was tied 
Hat, turbin, shawl, as chance might be ; 
The grove, their verdant armoury, 

Falchion and lance alike supplied: 

And as their glossy locks, let free, 
Fell down their shoulders carelessly, 

You might have dream’d you saw a throng 
Of youthiul ihyads, by the beam 

Of a May moon, bounding along 
Veneus’ silver-eddied stream ! 


And now they stepp’d, with measured tread, 

Martially o'er the shining field ; 

Now, to the mimic combat led, 
A heroine at each squadron’s head, 

Struck lance to lance, and sword to shield; 
While still, through every varying feat, 
Their voices—heard in contrast sweet 
With some, of deep but sotten’d sound, 
From lips of aged sires, who, round, 

Stood smiling at their children’s play- 
Thus sung the ancient Pyrrhic lay : 


‘Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 
Now here—now there—retreat—advance |’ 


Such were the sounds to which the warrior boy 
Danced in those happy days when Greece was [ree 
When Sparta’s youth, ev’n in the hour of joy, 
Thus train’d their steps to war and. victory ! 
‘Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 
Now here—now there—retreat—advance |’ 
Such was the Spartan warrior’s dance. 
‘Grasp the falehion—gird the shield— 
Attack——defend—do all, but yield!’ 


Thus did thy sons, oh Greece! one glorious night: 
Dance by a moon like this, tillo’er the sea 

That morning dawn’d, by whose immortal light 
Tiey grandly died for thee and liberty ! 

‘ Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 


Now here—now there—retreat—advance !’ ” 
Such was the Spartan heroes’ dance.” 
” * - * s 
“* Pond girls!’ an aged Zian said— a 
Oue who himself had fought and bled, ai 
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And now, with feelings, half delight, 
Half sadness, watch’d their mimic fight— 
‘Fond maids! who thus with war can jest, 
Like Love, in Mars’s helmet drest, 
When, in his childish innocence, 
Pleased with the shade that helmet flings, 
"He thinks not of the blood that thence 
Is dropping o’er his snowy wings. 
Ay—true itis, young patriot maids, 
Did Houour’s arm still win the fray, 
Did luck but shine on righteous blades, 
War were a game for gods to play! 
Bur, wo, alas '—hear one who well 
Hath track’d the fortunes of the brave— 
Hear me, in mournful ditty, teil 
Wat glory waits the patriot’s grave :’— 


As by the shore, at break of day, 
A vanquish’d chief expiring lay, 
Upon the sands, with broken sword, 
He trac’d his farewell to the free; 
And, there. the last unfinished word 
He dying wrote was: Liberty !’ 


At night, a sea-bird shriek’d the knell 
Of him who thus for freedom fell ; 
The words he wrote, ere evening came, 
Were cover’d by the sounsling sea ;— 
So passaway the cause and name 
Of him who dies for liberty !” 


With this stirring, though melancholy verse, we may aptly con- 
trast one delightful little piece, called the Two Fountains, in which 
all the acknowledged charm of Moore’s lyrical genius will be recog- 
nized. 

“Tsaw from yonder silent cave, 
Two fountains running side by side, 
The one was Mem’ry’s limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 
‘Oh Love!’ said I, in thoughtless dream, 
As o’er my lips the Lethe pass’d, 
‘Here in this dark and chilly stream, 
Be all my pains forgot at last.’ 


But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
Where joy was lost as well as pain? 
Quickly of Mem’ry’s fount [ drank, 
And brought the past all back again; 
And said, ‘Oh Love! whate’er my lot, 
Still let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remembered too!’ ”’ 


Seeking a ruin near the sea-shore, the maidens hear a sad ‘strain 
‘vom a solitary wanderer there; and with this simply affecting quo- 
tation we conclude a notice, which it might be thought has robbed 
the volume of too large a proportion of its contents, were it not 
likely that our readers will be too we!l pleased with the robbery to 
be angry with its perpetrators. 

‘Ah! where are they who heard, in former hours, 
The voice of song in these neglected bowers ? 
They are goue—they all are gone! 


The youth, who told his pain in such sweet toue, 
That all who beard him wish’d his pain their own—- 
He is gone—he is gone! 


And she who, while he sung, sat listening by, 
And thought, to strains like these ’twere sweet to die— 
She is gone—she too is gone! 


Tis thus, in future hours, some bard will say 
Of her who hears, and him who sings, this lay— 
They are gone—they both are gone!” 


Again, and again, we commend this volume, equally dear to poe- 
try and music, to every lover of either, 


A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN, 
By a British officer. 

‘Late in July another expedition, consisting of a part of the 41st, 
and several hundred Indians, accompanied by a few pieces of light 
artillery, was undertaken against the enemy’s fortress on the Viiami. 
Landing on the right bank of the river, a small battery of 6-pounders 
was erected on the site of that previously destroyed by General Har- 
rison, and rather with a view of decoying the enemy from his strong 
hold, than with any idea of making a serious impression on his 


his works. After having waited several days in the vain expectation | 


of being attacked, General Procter, to whom information had been 


conveyed that a supply of provisions was on its route for, and daily | 


expected by the garrison, availing himself of a rainy misty day when 


the view couid not be extended beyond a few hundred yards, caused | 
a heavy fire of musquetry to be kept up by the troops and Indians, | 


posted along the skirt of the wood adjoining the fort, for ‘the pur- 
pose of inducing the enemy to believe their convoy was attacked.— 
This stratagem, however, failed to produce the effect desired ; the 
expedition was reimbarked, and its direction changed to Sandusky, 
a hostile fortress built on the river of that name, emptying itself into 
Lake Erie at a distance of some leagues, and in a south-western 
course from the mouth of the Miami. 

During the short period that we were employed before Fort Meigs, 

















men each, were put in motion, and advancing through the plain in 
double quick time, were suffered to approach within fifty yards be- 
fore they were met by the destructive fire of the enemy. The strong 
line of picketing constituting their defence was surrounded by a 
ditch flanked by ‘batteries, and beyond the ditch was a deep ravine 
covered with brushwood, and more or less approximate to the place, 
according to its windings Far from being checked by the severe 
fire of the Americans, the divisions redoubled their exertions, and 
vying with each other to take the lead, dashed down the ravine, and 
clambering up the opposite steep, vere soon beneath the walls of 





the fort. Nota fascine, however, had been provided; and although 
| axes had been distributed among a body of men selected for the pur- 
| pose, they were so blunted by constant use, that it would bave been 
| the work of hours to cut through the triple line of pickets, even if an 
|enemy had not been there to interrupt its progress. In defiance of 
i this difficulty, the axemen leaped without hesitation into the ditch, 
I and attempted to acquit themselves of their duty; but they were 
speedily swept away by the guns from the batteries, charged with 
| musquet balls and slugs, and directed with fatal precision. 

_ The troops had established themselves on the edge of the ditch, 
but it was impossible to scale without the aid of ladders or fascines ; 





, and within-a few paces of the enemy only, they saw their comrades 
fall ov every hand, with no hope of avenging their deaths. The 
second division had only two officers attached to it. Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Short, of the 41st, was killed while descending the 
ravine at the head of his column, when, the command devolving on 
, Lieutenant Gordon of the same regiment, that officer, encouraging 
his men, and calling on them to follow his example, was one of the 
' fiistin the ditch, and was iv the act of cutting the picketing with 
his sabre, when a ball, fired from a wall piece, struck him in the 
breast Although dangerously wounded, he refused to abandon his 


| post, and continued to «animate his men by his example, tilla second 


| 


| vision without an officer. The action had continued nearly two 
| hours without producing the slightest impression on the enemy, when 
, the bugles sounded the “cease firing,” and the men were ordered to 
‘lie flat on the ground on the edge of the ravine. The first division 
‘were so near the enemy, that they could distiactly hear the verious 
orders given in the fort, aud the faint voices of the wounded and dy- 
ing in the ditch, calling out for water, which the enemy had tae hu- 
-manity to lower to them on the instant. After continuing in this po- 
sition until nine o'clock, the column received an order to effect their 
retreat in silence, which was done accordingly, the enemy merely fir- 
ing afew volleys of musquetry, which produced no material eflect.— 
The troops being re-embarked the same night, the expedition descen- 
ded the river, and returned to Amherstburg. Our loss in this affair 
was severe: that of the Ist division alone, consisting chiefly of the 
light company of the 41st, which had attacked the enemy at the 
strongest point, and under his very works, was five and thirty men. 
During the assault, no assistance whatever was afforded by the 
lta 
themselves with remaining quiet spectators of the scene. ‘The “‘ de- 
voted men’’ alone, to whom [ have before alluded, followed close in 
| the rear of one of the columus, but they had not long witnessed the 
| effect of the enemy's fire on the divisions, when they retreated to the 
| wood with a precipitation, which with any other people would be 
| attributed to cowardice, but with the natives could only be consider- 
| ed as the effect of habit. They expressed much astonishment at the 
coolness and intrepidity with which the men supported the fire of 
the enemy, without returning it until arrived at the edge of the 
ditch ; and concluded by saying that they had ever hitherto deemed 
| themselves the bravest nation in the world, but were now willing to 
|The that distinction to the warriors of their Great Father. 





The garrison of Sandusky, wheu attacked, consisted of a force in- 
ferior in numbers to that of the assailing columns, and was com- 
/manded by Major Croghan of the line, a promising officer, only 
nineteen years of age. The gallant defence made by him on this 
occasion met with the highest encomiums from his countrymen, and 
| he was immediately promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; neith- 
‘er was his conduct without its reward in the approbation of a sex, 
whose favour and encouragement seldom fail to act as incentives to 





| which Colonel Croghan was born) subscribed a considerable sum, 


with which an elegant sword was purchased and presented by them- 
selves. It is with peculiar satisfaction that I find myself enabled to 
| record an act of courtesy on the part of this gentleman, not unworthy 
| of the days of chivalry. An officer having been despatched to Dan- 
‘dusky with a flag, some days subsequent to the assault, in order to 
obtain the exchange of the wounded and prisoners, was received 
with much politeness by the commandant, who at the moment of de- 
parture drew from his secretary a pair of pistols, which had been 
lost in the brushwood of the ravine during our retreat, at night. Pre- 
suming, from the workmanship and style, that they might be, what in 
fact they actually were, old family arms, and naturally imagining 
| that their loss must be regretted by their possessor, he begged the of- 
ficer in question to take charge of, aud present them to the individual 
}to whom they belonged. It is unnecessary to add that they were 
| gratefully received. 
The period was now fast approaching when the fruits of so much 
| toil and privation were to be wrested from our grasp, and the exten- 


sive line of territory, both original and acquired, so gallantly defen- | 


| ded by a single regiment against the repeated invasions of the enemy 


| 


numerical strength. Since the capture of Detroit, the Americans 
| 


| . 
| naval force, on which, they well knew, depended the ultimate suc- 
| cess of their arms. Buffalo was the harbour selected for the con- 








Se 


to the incursions of the large forces then collected in several quarters, 
and ready to overwhelm us at the moment that the command of the 
lake would afford them facility of movement, but the means of ob- 
aining supplies from Fort Erie must be entirely cut off. The quan- 
tity of provisions already consumed had been enormous ; for inde: 
pendently of the wanton destruction of cattle by the Indians, who 
often shot or stabbed them merely to possess themselves of the horns, 
in which they secured their powder, leaving the carcasses to putrify 
in the sun, ten thottsand rations were daily issued to the warriors 
and their families; the latter apparently increasing in numbers, as 
our means of supplying them became more contracted. 

Such was the situation of the garrison, reduced in its regular force 
to a handful of men by the losses sustained inthe various engagements 
herein detailed, when Captain Barclay, who had hoisted his flag on 
board the Detroit, made the signal, early on the morning of the 10th, 
to weigh anchor and bear across the lake. The little fleet, consisting 
of 6 sail, had not long left the port before they were perceived by the 
enemy, then lying among a cluster of islands at some leagues distance, 
who immediately bore up under a light side wind, favourable at that 
moment to the approach of the two squadrons.. 

At one o'clock the engagement commenced. The Detroit leading 


‘into action, was opposed to the St. Lawrence, mounting eighteen 
| thirty (wo pounders, and commanded by the American Commodore ; 


and such was the effect of the long guns, that the latter vessel was 


‘soon compelled to strike her flag, having only eighteen serviceable 


men left. Lhe Detroit aud Queen Charlotte had, however, suffered 
severely in their sails and rigging from the fire of the enemy's gun- 
boats; and not only every one of their boats had been so severely 
wounded as to render it impossible to take possession of the prize ; 
but the united and unceasing exertions of their crews could not pre- 
vent them from running foul of each other. Availing himself of this 
unfortunate accident, Commodore Perry who had shifted his flag to 


ball, fired from the same piece, and lodging in his brain, left the di-' the Niagara, a vessel of equal force with the St. Lawrence, bore up 
and discharged his broadside with murderous effect. Wearing imme- 
| diately, a second and equally destructive followed, and in this man- 


ner was the action continued, rendering resistance almost hopeless. 
the other smnaller vessels, already warmly engaged, could atford no 
aid, and the guns of the unfortunate wrecks were at length nearly 
all unserviceable,—those at Jeast of the only batteries which could 
be brought to bearupon the enemy. Almost every officer had been 
compelled to leave the deck, and the helplessness of the crews could 
only be exceeded by their despair, when, after two hours and a bali 
of incessant cannonading, the British flag was replaced by the Eagles 
of America, 

ibe anxiety with which the issue of the combat was awaited at 
Amber-tburg, where the firing was distinctly heard, may easily be 
conceived. From the heighis overhanging the lake, and nearly op- 
posite to the islands, the first eucounter of the feets was clearly ob- 
served; but the thick columns of smoke in which they were speeuily 


} enveloped, precluded all possibility of following the progress of the 
diaus who, unaccustomed to this mode of warfare, contented | contest ; nor was it until the thunder of tbe artillery bad been some 


tise discoutinued, that the clouds of vapour gradually dispelling 
presented the melancholy picture of our vessels, several of them 
crippled and dismasted, following in the track of the American fleet 











the acquisition of military fame. The ladies of Ohio (the State in| 


had been indefatigable in their exertions to establish a superiority of 


then directing its course towards the bay of Sandusky. 
Iu this affair, so unfavourable in its result to our alveady precarious 
cause, the enemy had the most decided advantage, not only in res- 


| pect to superiority of seamen, butin number of ships, and in weight 


oi metal. Their fleet consisted of nine sail, of which the two prin- 
cipal, the St. Lawrence and Niagara, mounled eighicen thirty-twe 
pounders. Four others were armed with a long gun of the same 
céibre, and, keeping aloof during the actiou, were enabled by the 
calm state of the lake to do much execution among our principal ves- 
sels, Which were completely raked by their destructive fre. The 
vessels composing Captain Barclay’s force were—the Detroit, 20 
guns; Queen Charlotte, 20; Lady Prevost, 12; General Hunter, 6; 
aud two small craft, one of which mounted a mortar, the other a 
long eighteen pounder; and the whole weight of metal did not 
amount to 1100 pounds: while that of the enemy, exclusive of the 
three remaining vessels of their flotilla each mounting several guns 
| was 1280: and when it is taken into consideration that the accident 
which occurred early in the engagement to the two principal ships, 
‘prevented all possibility of bringing a second broadside to bea: 








| while the enemy, ov the contrary, were enabled to avail themselves 
| of their whole metal, the disproportion will appear even more enor- 


|}mous. Notwithstanding the disparity ot force, however, a different 
‘result might have been expected, had the unceasing applications 
| nade for sailors been attended to by tre naval commander on Lake 
Ontario, to whose nowillingness to part with men, who might very 
well have beeu spared for the occasion, must be attributed the sacri- 
fice of the gallant Barclay and his fleet, and eventually that of the 
right division. The necessity of having regularvand experienced 
seamen Was never more cruelly exemplified than on the present oc- 
casion; since, in all probability, bad they been present, the accident 
which Jett the Detroit and Queen Charlotte entirely at the mercy of 
; the enemy, would either have been prevented, or remedied in time 
| All that courage and perseverance could effect was dune : but against 
the decrees of destiny who may successfully oppose himself? Cap- 
tain Barclay, who had already lost one limb while fighting the bat- 
tles of his country, was so severely wounded in his only remaining 
arm, as to be compelled to lenve the deck early inthe action. Cuap- 
tain Finnes, commanding the Queen Charlotte, was killed by a round 





| during a period of fifteen months, was to fall beneath the efforts of shot soon afterwards; and the same ball carried off Lieutenant Gar 


| den, a promising young officer of the Newfoundland Regiment, ming- 
‘ling the blood of one and of the brains of the other, on the bulwark 

in one melancholy and undistinguishable mass. I had subsequently 
an opportunily of witnessing the devastation of this sanguinary day. 
'The decks were literally filled with the wounded ; and such was the 


: i _— v “abe . , | struction of their flotilla, which, under the hands of numerous work- | 
a young Indian of the Sawkie tribe fell a victim to his utterignorance | 


: , “by men, soon presented a formidable appearance, and was deemed more | crippled state of the Detroit, that not a mast was left standing: al- 
of the use or effect of shells. Being out with a reconnoitring party | 


, : than sufficient to ensure their ascendancy on the lake. Manned by 
of his countrymen, among whom a few bombs were thrown from the | 





: : : , , : '€| experienced seamen taken from several frigates then blockaded in 
garrison, he perceived one at some little distance with the fuse still 


burning. Struck by the novelty of the sight, the young warrior ran 
up to the spot, and was in the act of touching the shell with his fin- 
gers when it exploded, tearing out his bowels, and mangling his 
limbs in a frightful manner. Being a son of one of their chiefs, he 
was interred by his tribe with all the solemnity peculiar to the In- 


dians on those occasions. ‘The fierce wild air of the warriors, whose | 
countenances spoke the desire they entertained of revenging his | 


death, the originality of their costume, contrasting with that of the 
officers present at the ceremony, and the sombre silence which 
reigned throughout the group, heightened in effect by the deep gloom 


of the forest in which they were assembled, composed a singular | 


and romantic picture, in which melancholy grandeur and imposing 
savageness shone principally conspicuous. 

The expedition having reached the Sandusky river early on the 
ist of August, a landing was effected on the same day, and within 
range of the evemy’s guns, several ineffectual discharges from which 
passed over the troops as they traversed a plain several hundred 
yards in extent, in order to gain the wood, on the skirt of which it 
was intended to plant the batteries. These being immediate- 
ly erected, at day-break on the following morning our fire was 
opened, and continued until three o'clock in the afternoon of the 2d, 
when it being evident that no breach could be effected on the stock- 
ale work, General Procter resolved to attempt it by assault. Ac- 
cordingly at four o’clock the troops, divided into four columns of 120 


their sea-ports, and commanded by able and intelligent officers, these 
vessels pnt forth towards the close of August, and continued cruising 
off the harbour of Amherstburg, in which our fleet lay awaiting the 
completion of the Detroit, a vessel of twenty guns then on the stocks, 
and the arrival of seamen long promised and vainly expected froin 
Lake Ontario. Captain Barclay had arrived some time previous to 
take the command, and with him several officers and forty men: but 
uotwithstanding every remonstrance on the subject made by the com- 
manding officer of the division, no farther assistance was afforded. 
| The remaining part of the crews were provincial sailors, willing and 
anxious, itis true, to do their duty, but without that perfection and 
| experience in their profession, which are so indispensably necessary 
| to the insurance of success in a combat at sea. Lo defiance of this 
| 


disadvantage, the enemy had no sooner made his appearance than 
‘the Detroit was launched in her rough and unfinished state, and arm- 
ed, in detault of other guns, with long battering-pieces taken from 
theramparts. Every calibre was employed—sixes, nines, twelves, 
eighteens, and even the two twenty-four pounders which had been so 
successfully used atthe Miami. The early part of September was 
employed in getting in her masts and rigging, and in a few days the 
fleet was ready to sail. Our position at this period had become ex- 
ceedingly critical. The want of provisions began to be seriously felt 
and the ultimate possession of our garrisons depended wholly on the 
result of the naval conflict, for which both parties were preparing 
In the event of the enemy beingsuccessful, not only we must be open 





| most all the guns were dismounted ; and it was impossible to place a 
‘hand on that side which had been exposed to the enemy’s fire with 
| out covering part of a wound either from grape, cannister, or round 
| shot. , 
| Wi Rthe loss of our fleet vanished every hope of maintaining om 
positions ageinst the enemy, who, already assembled in the neigh 
| bourhood of Forts Sandusky and Meigs, tu the number of ten thou 
'sand men, only awaited the result of the action to decide on their 
‘future movements. A vast number of boats had beev collected for 
‘the purpose of transporting them across the Lake under cover of their 
‘squadron, whose recent success leaving them undisputed masters o/ 
lthat element, necessarily precluded all probability o! effectual oppo 
'sition. A council was accordingly assembled, and the various chiel 
itains summoned fo attend. After a brief exposition of the defence- 
less state of the garrison, the almost utter impossibility of preventing 
the landing of the enemy, and the alarming destitution into which the 
magazines of provision had fallen, General Procter proposed that 
the forts of Detroit and Amherstburg, together with the various pub 
\lic buildings, should be destroyed, and that the troops and Indians 
| should retire on the centre division at Niagara. This proposal was 
met by the chieftains with divided sentiments ; but Tecumseh, whose 
| gallant and impetuous spirit could iil brook the idea of retiring be 
fore his enemies, had no suower heard the conclusion, than he arose, 
and, ina speech of great length, and accompanied by powerlul ener 
gy and gesticulation, protested against the infamy of abandoning the 
vosition without first using every exertion for its defence. He ad- 
dressed the commanding officer in the severest terms ; accused him 
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of cowardice; and after having compared his conduct with that of 
Captain Barclay, whose noble defence had inspired him with au en- 
thusiasm surpassed only by the regret he entertained at his failure, 
concluded by deciaring it to be his fixed determination to remain 
with his warriors and defend the place himself. The effect of his 
speech was instantaneous. No sooner had the last words died away 
upon bis lips, than the various chieftains started up to a man, and, 
brandishing their tomahawks in the most menacing manner, vocite- 
rated their approvation of his sentiments.. The scene altogether 
was of the most imposing character. Tue council-room was a large 
Jofty building, the vaulted roof of which echoed back the wild yell 
of the Indians; while the threatening attitude and diversified cos- 
tume of these latter formed a striking contrast with the calm demea 
nor and military garb of the officers grouped arcund the walls. Tie 
most prouinent feature in the picture, however, was Tecumseh 
Habited in a close leather dress, his athletic proportions were admi- 
rably delineated, while a large plume of white ostrich feathers, by 
which he was generally distinguished, overshadowing his brow and 
contrasting with the darkness of bis complexion and the brilliancy 
of his black and piercing eye, gave a singularly wild and terrific ex- 
pression to his features. It was evident that he conld be terrible. 
Tranquillity being at length restored, General Procter, through the 
medium of his interpreters, entered into a more detailed account of 
the motives by which he was influenced, and finally succeeded in 
prevailing on the warrior to assent to a second proposal, which was 
to retire to the Moravian village, distant nearly balf way between 
Amherstburg and the outposts of the centre division, and there await 
the approach of the enemy. 

It having been resolved to move without loss of time, the troops 
were immediately employed in razing the fortifications, and com- 
mitting such stores as it was found impossible to remove, to the 
flames kindled in the various public buildings; and the ports of De- 
troit and Amherstburg for some days previous to our departure pre- 
sented a scene of cruel desolation. At length, the baggage-waggons 
and boats haying been sent in advance, the troops of the litter gar- 
rison commenced its march early in the last week of September, and 
being joined by those of Detroit, proceeded up the mouth of the 
Thames, a river navigable fur small craft, and separated from that of 
Detroit by the Lake Sinclair, into which it empties itself. Our 
movements were extremely dilatory; and although the bridge near 
Amherstburg, already described in the early part of this memoir, 
had been destroyed by our rear-guard, it was speedily repaired by 
the American general, who, onthe third day after our departure 
from Amherstburg, crossed the lake in boats; and hastening to over- 
take us with a corps of five thousand men, was within a few leagues 
at the moment we approached the position where it was originally 
intended the little army should intrench itself. 

The Moravian village, situated in a small plain, offered every fa- 
cility of defence, being bounded on one fank by a thick wood high 
ly tavourable to the operations of the Indians, and on the other, by 
the river Thames, while immediately in front a deep ravine, covered 
with brushwood, and commanded by our guns, presented an obsta 
cle peculiarly unfavorable to the passage of cavairy, of which, we 
were sufficiently informed, a large portion of the advancing columns 
consisted. Yet, notwithstanding the excellence of the position, 
from some strange and inexplicable motive, the project was entirely 
abandoned. On the evening of the 4ih, the enemy had captured our 
boats, and, with them, the guard by which they were accompanied. 
On the 5th, at one o'clock in the afternoon, we were within two 
miles of the Moravian village, but in defiance of that repeated ex- 
perience which should have taught us the hopelessness of combating 
a concealed enemy, the troops were ordered to defile into the heart 
of a thick and almost impervious wood, through the interstices of | 
which it was impossible for the view to extend itseli beyond a dis- | 
tance of twenty paces, much less to discover objects bearing so close | 
a resemblance to the bark and foliage of the trees and bushes as the 
costume of the Americans; whereas, on the contrary, the glaring 
red of the troops formed a point of relief onwhich the eye could not 
fail todwell. In this position, we continued to remain during three 
hours, our left wing extending to the road, in which a solitary six 
pounder was posted, and the right flanked by the Indians to the 
number of 1500 under Tecumseh, when the bugles of the enemy 
sounding at length to the attack, the engagement commenced. The 
result of an aifair, against a body of such numerical superiority, and 
under such circumstances, may easily be anticipated. Closely 
pressed onevery hend, and principally by a corps of 1500 mounted 
riflemen, the troops were finally compelled to give wey, and, com- 
pletely hemmed in by their assailants, had no other alternative than 
to lay down their arms—fifty men only with a single officer, Lieut 
Ballock of the 4!st, contriving to effect their escape through the 
wood. General Procter, mounted on an excellent courser, and ac- 
companied by his personal staff, songlit safety in flight at the very 
commencement of the action, and, being pursued some hours by a} 
detachment of cavalry was in imminent danger of falling into their 
hands. Being subsequently tried for his conduct in this affair, on 
charges preferred by Lieutenant-colonel Warburton, inspecting tie!d- 
officer, and Brevet Major Chambers, acting deputy qnarter-master | 


general, he was suspended from rank and pay for six mouths. 








In this affair, Phad an opportunity of partienlarly witnessing the | 


hawk and scalping-knite. An American rifleman who had been dis- 

mounted within a few paces of the spot where I stood, was fired at 

hy three warriors of the Delaware tribe. The unfortunate man. re- | 
ceived the several balls ia his body, yet, though faint and tottering 
from loss of blood, he made every exertion to save himself. The 
foremost of his pursuers was a tall powerful man. When arrived 
within fifieen paces of bis victim, uncovered in his flight, be threw 
his tomahawk, avd with such force and precision, that it immediately 
opened the skull and extended him motionless on the earth. Laying 
down his cifle, he drew forth his knife, and after having remo ed the 
hatchet from the brain, he proceeded to make a circular incision 
thronghont the scalp. This done, he grasped the bloody instrument 
between his teeth, and placing bis knees on the back of bis victim 
while at the same time he fastened his hands in the hair, the scalp 
was torn off without much apparent difficulty, and thrust still bleed- 
ing into his bosom. ‘The warrior then arose, aud after having wiped 

his knife on the clothes of the unhappy man, returned it to its sheath, | 


grasping at the same time the arms he had abandoned, and hastening | 
to rejoin his comrades. All this-wes the work of a minute. 

The severest loss we sustained was that of the gallant and unfor- 
tunate Tecumseh. In the early part of the action, he had been per- | 
sonal'y opposed to Colonel Johnson, eommanding the American | 
riflemen, and having severely wounded that officer with a ball from 
his rifle, was in the act of springing on bim with his tomahawk, when 
his adversary drew a pistol from his belt and shot him dead on tie 
spot. No sooner had he fallen thau a party of Americans, seizing | 
his lifeless body, proceeded to strip him of bis,skin, which they sub- 
sequently converted into razor strops!! thus testifying, in their anxie- 
ty to obtain this species of trophy, tbe dread they entertained of the 
warlike chieftain, ‘hile living, and the degree of importance they 
attached to his death. When the account of his.fate was conveyed 
to the officers of the division, the most lively regret. was manifested 
by each; and for some time, the bitier, impressions arising froma 
sense of captivity, were absorbed in the melaneholy inspired by his 
fall. Jt is not less an eulogy to the memory,of the noble-minded 
Tecumseh, than a justite due to Genera! iJarrison to add, that that 





officer was the first to deplore his death; and the sentiment he ex- 
ressed when the circumstance aud mauner of his fall were made 
booma. were such as tu reflect credit on himself, both asa man, a 
gentleman, a Christian, and a soldier. 
[The article concludes with some personal allusions to Gov. Shel- 
by, and other objectionable matter, which we beg leave to ounit, | 


one e 


OPERA SENTIMENTALITY. 

Who wonld not have a little bit of sentiment in his composition 7 
Itisan ingredient that gives a piquancy, Which nothing else can im- 
part to most of the affairs of life. It is as essential in a songz ora 
quadrile as iiis in (he rather more serious affairs of love and triend- 
ship. It is the seasoning that makes the every-day occurrences of the 
world passalle—the sauce which can exalt the humblest meal into 


the feast of an epicure. In short, itis the very cayeune pepper of | 


our existence, 

If it does not diguify, it disguises our animal propensities, and can 
give the temporary semblance of virtue to that which, without it, 
might be taken for claring barefaced vice. It forms the excnse for 
more than half the peccadilloes in the world, which are committed 
for no other reason, but that the sinners have been blessed or cursed 
with what the French call “beaucoup dame.” By-the-by, the 
French are a people who have the prettiest expressions for every 
kind of feeling, with less of the reality than any otber nation under 
the sun. 

But to return to sentiment. [! is as useful with the maid as with 
the mistress: with the one, a sigh will often go farther than a sove- 
reign—and with the other, a sonnet, an appeal to the moon, or an 
allusion to the ‘“ blae skies of Italy,’ has wade more way than rank, 
fortune, or even notoriety—which, by the best judges, is considered 
the grand desideratum of attraction to that sex who are doomed by 
the laws to form the “ better halves” of mankind. 

While so many evidences of its power arein existence, I have 
often heen astonished at many of my. brother “ men of the town” 
discarding sentiment from their vocabulary and their practice ; and 
that they should so often affect the want of feeling, instead of affect- 
ing its existence. By its abandonment they know not how much of 
the relish of their pleasures they lose, nor how many more they 
might attain, if they would but take the trouble to cultivate a few of 
those feelings, which, by novel-writers and ladies, have been desig- 
ed sentimental. For my own part, it is to me what Kitchener calls 
his Test; I mix it up with every thing—and being what is called a re- 
markable, plain person | attribute the whole of my “ Bonnes for- 
tues”’ to the little dash of romance which the affectation of senti- 
ment bas given me, andto the power of throwing in a “ sigh anda 
tear” a-propos. 

Of all the places in London, the Opera is certainly the best field 
for sentiment. The effect of the music is heightened by the excite- 
ment of the lights and the company ; and the retirement of the boxes 
is most amazingly adapted to sentimental flirtation—and who would 
give an atom fora flirtation without sentiment ? 

Tie Opera is the origin, and in many instauces the scene, of half 
the adventures which enable a man of the town to exist through the 
season without dying of ennui. It isthe great mart in which one is 
sure to see every body worth seeing. It is the Royal Exchange for 
sighs, smiles, glances, billets-doux, and visiting tickets—the empo- 
rium of rank, fashion, and foppery—the resort and the delight of all, 
trom the connoisseur of music to the amateur of any thing—from 
the prime old dowager, who graced the circle of Queen Charlotte, 
and is cursed with the remembrance of Mara and Billington when 
they were in the brilliancy of their career, to the languishing young 
iady who is to come out at the next drawing-room, and who sighs 
over the pathos of Pasta and the charms of Caradori, and the 
pirouettes of 4 Vesiris ora Pauli. fachort, there isno place which 
possesses such strong claims to the grateful remembrance of a man 
of the town, as the Opera; aud as such, it should be the first place he 
flies to on his arrival in town, for that 

* English winter—ending ina July, 

To recommence in August—”’ 
as Lord. Brron calls it; and tlie last at which he should take a part- 
ing glance, when quadriiles are getting Mit and quadrillers getting 
tired—when mammas bottle up their bopes with a sigh till next win- 
ter, and misses begin to think they may may stand a better chance 
of going off in achip bonnet at a watering piace, than in pastoraling 
it in their «* Boucles d’Angouleme,” (Anglice, sausage cur!s,) among 
the remanets in town. 

It was with these feelings of gratitude, that, at the end of the la-t 
season, | still lingered in the deserted streets of London, nearly as 
long as Mr. Ebers’ red I-tfers proclaimed the Overa House still to be 
open. But who can ever quit town without one farewell visit to the 
Opera? 

When romantic young gentlemen and ladies quit the rural scenes 
of their infant years, where, perbaps, their young beerts tave first 
learned to feel, there is generally some spot sacred to memory, and 
which requires the tribute of a tarewell soliloquy, from the associa- 
tions connected with it—some tree under the branches of which, 
perhaps, they first listened to, or told the tale of youthful affection— 


sume seat rendered holy, by the remembrance of parental! kindness | 


: : and instruction—some *‘veivet lawn,” endeared by the gambols | 
cruel dexterity and despatch with which the Indians use the toma: | their infancy has enjoyed upon its smooth greensward ; or some pros | 


pect Wuich they have looked upen with other eyes, whea other eyes 
were near to partake of the delight which it created. Perhaps, if 
they have already drank of those deeper feelings of liie, the sources 
of which are in death, there may be some grave upon which they 
have to drop another tear, or Which they may wish to decorate wiil 
another lower—some 
Storied urn or animated bust, 

the inscription or martle features of which they may wish to re- 
pernse, before plunging into that world, a collision with which soon 
brushes Off all those emanations of a youthful heart and faney, and 
leaves us nothing to regret in life, but the disappointment of a new 


) opera or a new dress; ¢¢ any thing more to lament at death, than 


the temporary absence it occasions trom routs and quadrilles, and 
the “ customary suit of solem black,” which it compels us to wear 
and, sometimes, to pay for. 

But the opera at the end of a season is the scene of the tender 


) reminiscence of a sentimental man of the town. ‘}hough there may 


be no groves rendered dear to him by the nightingale, woiceh seduces 
country gentlemen and ladies from their pillows, yet is there a cer- 


tain quantity of square yards of canvass painted by Zara, to which | 


the notes of a Pasta, and the pas-seal of a Vestris, have imparted 


a temporary interest. Though the bower in which he told his first | 
tale of love may not be there; yet there is many a box in which he | 


has told many succeeding, or rather subsequent ones; and who 
would not prefer making love in a warm opera box by gas-light to 
an accompaniment of Kossint or Mozart, with a certainty of a cast 
it a carriage to one’s quadrille party afterwards, to ‘sighing like 
jurnace”’ in a cold grove by moonlight; with nothing to fill up the 


| intervals of sentimental speeches, which take time to compose, but 


a nightingale solo, and with ne other perspective than a rainy walk 
home afterwards! There may.be no loved spot atthe Opera that re- 
minds us of the commencement of feeling, but there are many which 
cali to our remembrance the beginning of a flirtation; and who is 
there possessed of the slightest degree of proper sensibility, that can 
saunter down Fop’s-Alley, and pass unremarked and unfeelingly, 
thoge spots from which he has directed the artillery of his eves to 
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the various boxes, which had by turns contained the various objects: 
to whom his heart and his opera-glass had been at onc devoted 7— 





neck to judge ef the “ Pirouette a plomb,” of Ronzi Vestris or No- 
biet, or where he caught his last parting glimpse of the ancle of the 
fascinating Mercandotti ? 

I have ne. doubt but in this strange world there may be found men 
with so little of sentiment, and so much of common sense, as to ad- 
mire the feeling of the youthful country gentry | have just mentioned 
more than the cultivated sentimentality of the Opera man; aud 
these. natural persons would say, that the feelings, or sensations, (a 
more fashionable word) of the one, have avout as much affinity with 
the other, as the soft sestette in *‘ Mathilde e Coradino” has with 
the vigorous air of the ‘‘ The Flaxen-headed Ploughboy that whist- 
led o’er the Lea,” or the capering of Anatole with the unsophistica- 
{ted jig of a buxom maiden at a country fair ; or they might be se- 
i vere enough to say that the feelings of the Opera Sentimentalist bear 
lthe same resemblance to those early emanations froma fresh and 
youthful heart, that the mock scenery of the * Donna del Lago”’ 
does to the real sublimity of Loch Catrine-—the one possessing all 
the magnificence and beauty of nature, the other presenting a bad 
specimen of the art by which nature is professed to be represented. 

But to quit sense for sentiment ; let imagination picture an Opera 
lounger at his last visit for the season—his last visit to the only place 
he regrets. ° 

He goes early, the time for giving diuners being over ; he passes 
the tall man at the door, who exclaims, unheeded by the abstracted 
Opera man, ‘‘ Box Roman Twenty-one,” He drops his ivory ticket 
into his Genoa velvet waistcoat pocket, passes his weli-pruned fingers 
through his hair, if he have any, as he skips up the steps into the 
pit, and resigns himself to his sensibility. Most of.the boxes are 
still empty, so that his reflections are not much interrupted by neds 
of recognition. 

As his memory rapidly traces all the scenes, and all the associa- 
tions connected with the place, we may imagine him thus soliloqui- 
zing his Reminiscences :— 

“Tt was in that box [ first saw Miss V , and on this spot that I 
first attracted her opera-glass. Mem. compared it to a burning- 
glass, and her eye tothe sun. It was the first night of Tancredi that 
| whispered the beating of my heart in the ear of Lady M , to 
the air of ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ and ventured to declare the violence of 
a passion which fasted till the next new opera. Here it was that my 
Lord C first greeted me with a cordial shake of the hands And 
it was out of that box that the Duke of S-—— honoured me with a 
friendly nod of recognition. Mem. the only «duke who ever bowed 
tome first. It was on this brass plate that L first caught a glimpse of 
that leg which the spectators were applauding to the skies—and which 
almost seemed destined to reach them, while it gave me a glow warmer 
than that which was imparted from the furnace beneath; and it was 
from that station that I had the perseverance to watch Lady B——for 
two Tuesdays and a Saturday, till she asked who | was, and seut me 
a ticket for ber fancy bali. [t wag behind that drapery that I decla- 
red my penchant for Mrs. W , tothe air of ‘La ci darem,’ and 
had my heart stolen by the chattering Miss C , during ‘ La Gaz- 
za Ladra;’ while just above it, ] made love to Miss D , through 
all the airs of Giovanni.” 

Our lounger quits the theatre and mounts to the empty crush-room. 
This brings to his memory the first time he ventured to press Mrs. 
| A ’s hand, with a feeling warmer than that of friendship. He 
| recollects, on this oceasion, being troubled with a temporary qualin, 

because, at the very moment, her open-hearted husband gave him a 
cordial invitation to — Hall, for the next Sporting season—and 
|whata sporting season it was! The crowd of recollections produ- 
ced by all the circumstances connected with this confiding busband, 
and affectionate wife@oVerpower him—excellent woman !—for he is 
a man of sentiment: «nd he rushes to pay his last visit to the ‘‘ Foyer,”’ 
and to say “addio” to the dancer, with whom he has had an arrange- 
ment for the season, From the Foyer he mounts to the gallery, 
where poke bonnets rise one above another pyramidically ; covering 
heads as prolific and politic in matters of sentiment and intrigue, as 
those which are ranged below them. Here no nod of recognition 
takes place—a glance is sufficient to speak the acknowledgment ot 
acquaintance. ‘ The eye discourses,” but the tongue is silent; and 
/poke bonnets keep their places, unless the magic-of some secret 
| draws them into a sentimental flirtation in the slips 
| From the gallery he proceeds to some empty box, to indulge in the 
| luxury of silent contemplation ; counts the bald heads in the pit— 
catches the last glimpse of the last ancle, which the curtain, more 
envious than the petticoat, hides from his view; takes a parting 
| squeeze in the crush-room, mounts his cabriolet, and takes his leave 
of the scene of all his sentimental pleasures of the last season. with 
a melancholy brightened only by his aaticipations of the next Y. ¥. 
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| WIT GIBAIWID. 


PROPOSITIONS UPON THE CORN TRADE BY 
| THE MINISTERS. 
Fram Bell's Weekly Messenger, March 4. 

On Thursday night, Mr. Canning laid before the House his propo 
als for regulating the Corn ‘Trade. These proposals exhibit some- 
thing of a mixed system of Free Trade and exclusion; they are 
what, we believe, neither party expected, and appear neither to sa 
tisty the mereantile and manufacturing interests on the one band 
nor the agricultural on the other. : 

Sach, indeed, is the present aspect of the House of Lords, that we 
doubt whether any Corn Question will be carried or not; and we 
wight, perbaps, on that account, delay our comment altogether, 
were if not that so mach interest is excited by this question, that ous 
readers would justly deem us negligent if we did not make some re- 
inarks upon it. 

Mr. Canning’s speech, together with his plan, and explanatory de- 
tails, will be dound ander the head of our Parliamentary proceedings, 
to which we refer. This plan may shortly be described as allowing 
the importation of wheat, at all times, upon the payment ct duty. 

On the one hand, there is to be no prohibition, and on the other, 
no emancipation from some positive duty, except when wheat shall be 
ibout seventy shillings. When the price of wheat shall be sixty 
shillings in the home market, the duty is to be twenty shillings per 
quarter ; to be increased two shillings per quarter for every shilling 
under sixty shillings, and to decrease two shillings per quarter fore 
; every shilling above sixty shillings, till it reaches seventy shilliags, 
when a duty of one shilling per quarter alune atiaches. ‘Lhe duty on 
| other gratn is in proportion. 

Such is this system ; and we cannot but declare, in candour to vt} 
interests, that, considering the clamour of the mereantile and mann 
facturing classes, and the actual necessities of trade and commerce, 
itis as favourable for the lauded iuterests as could be expected 

It appears to us to open a system, liberal, without being chargea- 
i ble with the theoretical wilduess and dangerous speculations of free 

trade,— protective without being exclusive,—eiving to land ifs jns* 
preference, without giving it a monopoly, and holding the mediuga 
between extreme prohibition, and unrestricted importation. We 
will add, moreover, that we think it equally just to agriculture as to 
commerce. 

Jn gar own judgment, the effect of these Resolutions, should they 
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obtain the sanction of the House, will be, to work a material im- 
provement in agriculture and trade, deeming, as we do, the interests 
of both asinseparably connected. The rate of duties, and the scale 
of prices, must necessarily be such as not only to protect, bu’ to pro- 
mote agriculture ; and we are convinced that ifthe average price of 
wheat were less than sialy shillings, it would not be worth while to 
cultivate tbat grain upon any but the very best soils af the country ; 
and that all tue middling and inferior sorts of land wou!'d be thrown 
out of cultivation, Now, every acre of land which is tirowns out of 
cultivation casts an additional burden upon the country, not only by 
withdrawing the food which it produces, but also by throwing out of 
labour all hands employed inits tillage. The policy of Government, 





therefore, should be, not only to encourage cultivation but also new 


enclosures, and to invite the investing of capital in the soil in prefer- | 


ence to any other employment. 


The graduated scale of duties proposed by Mr. Canning will have | 
a good effect upou agriculture, but not a too violent or stimulating | this,’ some of the more cautious opponents of the Catholics argued, 


effect. It will produce steadiness and regularity much more than 
could be expected from a fixed duty. The disadvantages of a fixed 
duty are these; that it does not yield to circumstances, and bears 
no reference tothe variation of the prices of the commodity. It 
attempts what may be called an impossibility in the science of poli- 
tical economy; to fix a standard to regulate au ever changeful sub- 
ject matter Sucha duty must, by its very nature, be sometimes 
too high and sometimes too low, and could scarcely be expected to 
attain to, orto hold that medium point, where alone it could be per- 
manently beneficial. Besides, a fixed duty (if a high one) in times 
of scarcity could never be levied, and in seasons of plenty. would 
be unnecessary and absurd. Qn the other hand, a scale of duties, 
such as Ministers propose, which we think sufficiently reasonable as 
regards wheat, however doubtful it may be with regard to other 
corn, will lave these obvious advantages:—It will vary according 
to the prices of corn, and therein accommodate itself to the fluctua- 
tions of the commodity. It will correct excesses, both in our home 
production, and in speculations upon the foreign market, and tend 
to produce an equalization of prices, and a general steadiness, much 
better than an inflexiole scale could possibly do. 

The grounds upon which any particular duty can be assumed are 
of course open to much objection, and as nothing like a steady 
principle upon this point can be laid down, some arbitrary and po- 
sitive rule must at last be resorted to. The arguments in favour of 
sixty shillings, and a pound duty upon imported wheat, with a de- 
clining duty till wheat advances to seventy shillings, and then a du- 
ty of one shilling and vo more, are plausible. 

Surely, if eighty shillings formerly opened our ports without du- 
ty, seventy shillings, with a duty of one shilling per quarter, cannot 
be ap untair price at the present period. The landed interest hav- 
ing been relieved of Income Tax, and various other branches of 
expenditure, cannot but admit that seventy shillings, in the year 
1827, is more profitable than eighty shillings in the year 1815: and 
as the manufacturers may be assured that corn will never exceed 
seventy, and will most probably fluctuate between sixty and seven- 
ty, they can have no cause to complain. 

. The great evil of the old system was, that by cutting off all trade 
in corn for Jong periods, and then allowing an importation at a du- 
ty, very low or none at all, it filled the granaries of the continental 
ports, and poured an immense mass and accumulation into the Eng- 
lish market, which reduced prices so immoderately low, that the En- 
glish cultivator was ruined, and the people (the consumers) benefited 
capriciousiy,andonly for a short time. The revulsion was too 
sudden and violent, and affected every thing else in the market: 
wages and capital, manufactures and commerce. By the new 
scheme, this evil will at least be avoided, for it will not admit of sud- 
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snatch from the agitator the weapon with which he assails the public | 
peace, by granting Emancipation, and withdrawing from him the 
pretext of which he now avails himself?’’ This is one of the most 
efficient arguments employed by the supporters of the Catholics. — 
We, however, with much respect for those by whom it is urged, will 
say, we do not think the incendiaries are thus to be put down. heir 
clamours will never cease, till more has been given than even yet 
they have ventured to solicit. ‘Having got thus far,” says Mr, 
Brownlow, “ let us now go to the top of the hill.” “* Why so 1 would,” 
Mr. Secretary Peel replies, “ could I believe that to be the top, which 
you point to as such; but, that gaimed, other heights will be seen, 
and Alps on Alps arise!’’ We firm!y believe that such would prove 
the case. Every thing that has yet been conceded has but produced 
new demands. Reiieved from those very severe laws, which Catho- 
lic outrage once made necessary for Protestant protection, they claim- 
ed to have a voice in returning Members to Parliament. ‘* Concede 


‘and they will next want to command your fleets and armies.”’ But 
that supposition was too extravagant to be generally entertained, so 
the elective franchise was given. The Catholics, in the course of time 
became eligible to a variety of offices, from which they had been 
once excluded; yet, their complaints increased, and the argument 





now is, since you grant this, it will be ridiculous to withhold that; | 
till at length we find almost all the most important offices in the State, 
and tue highest rank inthe army and navy surrendered tothem. Few, | 
very few, distinctions are now withheld, but the same argument is 
urged, after each concession, with greater force—since we have gain- | 
ed so much, we havea right to all. 

Grant every thing thatis now claimed, and who will satisfy us that 
the object, the friends of Emancipation have in view, will be accom- 
plished, and that the voice of discontent will be neard no more ?— 
Who will answer for it, that we shall not then be told of the enormi- 
ty of excluding from the Crown a prince who may be blessed with 
all the talent and all the virtues that ‘ the pomp and prodigality of 
Heaven” ever yet bestowed on mortal man, because he is a Catholic, 
because, to borrow a favourite phrase from the agitators, ‘‘ he wor- | 
ships his God as bis ancestors did—those ancestors who laid the | 
foundation of the British Constitution?” 

This language would be held if all but the crown were given to 
the petitioners. The frish peasantry would be just as indignant, and 
with equal reason, that one of their faith could not be King, as they 
now are, because a Catholic cannot sit in Parliament, or rise to the 
dignity of Lord Chancellor. 

It ought to be borne in mind, that though the cry is, that Catho- 
lics are denied relief they are allowed the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. So far from their being precluded from enjoying any ho- 
nours, or gaining any importance in the State, their present demands 
are founded on the great wealth and power, which they have accu- 
mulated under the existing laws. The elegant things which we are 
in the habit of hearing, about ‘the chains of Catholics,” of *‘ their 
oppression,” aud of the “ tyranny and injustice of England, which 
calls upon them to shed their blood in her defence, yet will not re- 
cognise them as men,”’ are mere figures of speech. These produce 
!? in the Catholic Assoc ation, and have as 


| 


shouts of ‘* Hear, hear! 
much to do with the real question, as the music of Mr. Shiel’s Graces, 
screaming “ murder!” on their father’s grave. They sound beau- 
tifully, and read pretty well—but nevertheless. the Catholic has a 
tolerable share of liberty, as these speeches testify. Though we may 
iaugh at most of them, as the theatrical properties of an exhibiting 
mountebank, the dealers in such ware, knew right well, that such a 














tone of menace towards the Government, as they take in Ireland. it | 


) 


would by no means be safe to adopt in Catholic Spain, in Catholic! 








cold and wet with rain; he handed out his umbrella. At Rochester 
he saw the unfortunate and miserable children, and learnt from them 
that they had neither food nor money: he fed them, warmed thei, 
heard their affecting tale, and came on with them to London, where 


they arrived about ten o'clock at night. t the office where the 
coach stopped, the gentleman gave the coachman money to provide 
them victuals and lodging, which he undertook to do, the gentleman 
saying he would call again at the office next morning; he, instead of 
pertorining bis promise, handed the children over to the care of a 
black man, who sometimes jobbed about the office, and he lefi them 
at one of the most wretched of our wretched brothels. The people 
were, however, humane ; and finding that the only person in Lon- 
don known to the children was Mr. French, they sent them to his 
house, and he took them in. Next morning the gentleman called at 
the office, when ail the intelligence be could obtain was, that they 
had been given in charge to the black man; after several hours’ 
search the gentleman found the black man, and through him traced 
the children to the house of Mr. French, and here he found them. 
The children still remain in the house of Mr. French, who has eight 
of his own, the youngest of which is still in arms. Four of the or- 
phan children go to the national school in Mary-le-Bone ; the oldest, 
a youth, is variously employed, and one of the girls is afflicted with 
ague and fever. The extraordinary conduct of Mr. and Mrs. 
French cannot be too highly estimated; and as it would have been 
improper to have left such worthy people with so heavy a charge 
upon them, a subscription has been set on foot, which it is hoped 
nay ultimately enable these very worthy people to provide in some 


way for the children whom they have rescued from destruction.—Sir 


Francis Burdett gave 100/., and several other benevolent indivi- 
duals have also contributed liberally.— Morning Chronicle. 
ET « 
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“TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


NO. VIIL-—COINNACH OER. 

Coinnach Oer, which means Dun Kenneth, was a celebrated man 
in his generation. He has been called the Isaiah of the North. The 
prophesies of this man are very frequently alluded to and quoted in 
various parts of the Highlands; although little is known of the man 
himself, except in Rosshire. He was a smal! farmer in Sirath Peffer 
near Dingwall, and for many years of his life neither exhibited any 
talents, nor claimed any intelligence above his fellows. The manner 
in which be obtained the prophetic gift was told by himself, in the 
following manner :— 

As he was one day at work in the hill casting (digging) peats, he 
heard a voice which seemed to call to him out of the air. It com- 
manded him to dig under a little green knoll which was near, and to 
gather up the small white stones which he would discover beneath 
the turf. The voice informed him, at the same time, that while he 
kept these stones in his possession he should be endued with the pow- 
er of supernatural foreknowledge. 

Kenneth, though greatly alarmed at this aerial conversation, fol 
lowed the directions of his invisible instructor, and turning up the 
turf on the hillock, in a little time discovered the talismans. From 
that day forward, the mind of Kenneth was illuminated by gleams 
of unearthly light; and he made many predictions, of which the 
credulity of the people, and the coincidence of accident, often found 
confirmation ; and he certainly became the most notable of the High- 
land prophets. ‘The most remarkable and well-known of his vatici- 
nations is the following .-—* Whenever a M‘Lean with long hands, a 


oe . , a beens : | Fraser with a black spot on his face, a M‘Gregor with a black knee, 
Portugal, in Catholic Austria, or even in Catholic France, friendlyas : I . oS 


i Isi pa owt é 06 ta. te Ol stein Susieads t teehnn jand aclub footed M‘Leod of Raza, shall have existed; wheneve 
e > ' e e ° P c ave sne s Ss se a Ss er t at ° rei 4 { rm 
den revulsions and extremes. The northern states will not have | She Is suppose ve, to the suffering Catholics o eland | there shall have been successively three M‘Donalds of the name of 


: : ‘ 4 os ° ° ° Py : . a } 
their corn rejected for years, and then adinitted iv large quantities,| It is not liberty that is destroyed—itis not wealth that is withheld 


cong ; : Sia er ; | John, and three M'Kinnons of the same Christian name,—oppres- 
not to the advantage of the grower, but of the mere speculator.|'t is not rank that is denied, but it is political power, which : ws iting 7 
They will not have the benefit, indeed, of bringing it into equal com- having been formerly abused, the Parliament of England are not 


4 _@« re ”? 
_ , ; pia. gigs : “es ’ |own land for a strange one. 
petition with our own produce, but they will have a steady trade, disposed to restore to the Roman Catholics. When the flame now - 


' | sors will appear in the country, and the people will change their 


All these personages have appeared 


. : api : |since; and it is the common Opinion of the peasantry, that the con- 
which will put an end to speculation; and they will perhaps be ena- | kindled by the factious orators of Ireland, shall have subsided, when summation of the prophesy one fulfilled a the conation of the 
bled to sell more, through a series of years, and by distribution of | @ Sense of gratitude, or at least a manifestation of satisfaction, for | : : 


quantity, than they have hitherto sold in the gross. 


| what has already been conceded shall be seen—when, in short, the | enarpitebt rent recused she Shighinads: te paverty, a6 the iyiee- 


a : : ; duction of the sheep Lanished the people to America. 
On the other hand, the owners and occupiers of land need have | petitioners expect to win by kindness,what their leaders now attempt | eee — 


little apprehension as to the quantity of grain which the Baltic na- | to extort by intimidation, then it may appear no longer unsafe to | 
pp | y g c altic na A j g 
tions can import. When once the present excesses are cleared off, | give, what it is now thought wise to deny. Till then, however, we do | 


Whatever might have been the gift of Kenneth Oer, he does not 


appear to have used it with an extraordinary degree of discretion ; 


. , : sipped: ‘ - : | and the last time he exercised it, he was very near paying dear for 
the annual importation under the present scale of duties. must be | Not see any thing that would justify insurrection, inthe continuance | j 7 ~—" 


very trifling. Taking twenty-seven shillings, (Mr. Jacobs says thir: | of those disabilities (few and comparatively unimportant as they are) 
ty-five shillings) including costs and charges, asthe price at which | Which remajn unrepealed, even though such an opinion should escape | 
corn might be imported from the northern countries of Europe, and | in the warmth of debate, from so great an authority as the present | 
supposing the price in the English market to be fifty-five shillings, | Attorney General for Ireland. We cannot but warmly approve of | 
in that case, the duty would be thirty shillings. Foreign wheat, | the comment which that unguarded expression called forth from Mr. 
therefore, would never be imported, when the selling price in our | Secretary Peel, and have, no doubt, the Learned Gentleman himself 
market was ander fifty-seven shillings. Our own notion, indeed, is, Was not slow to recognise its justice and propriety. 
that the British farmer, by the obvious course and cousequences of | 
the present duty, must keep possession, and exclusive possession, of | AFFECTING CASE. 
his own market, at a price of about sixty-three or sixty-five shil- ; Ap ‘ | 
lings per quarter—a price which he has a right to look to for indem-| An account appeared in the Morning Chronicle some days ago, of | 
nity, and not profit. jan extraordinary act of benevolence towards six deserted children, 
Upon the whole, though the landlords, in strict justice, might have Which baving attracted the attention of Sir Francis Burdett, be 
expected more, we think they should close with the present offer of) caused inquiries to be made respecting the facts, and the following | 
Ministers. The commercial and manufacturing interest must be ab- | is au extract from the report made to him by the gentlemen Who in: 
surd to hold out. Our wishes are that this measure should be car- stituted the inquiry :—Having inquired the character of Mr. k rench, | 
ried; though we are apprehensive that it will fail in the House of | the butcher, in Great Quebec-street, and ascertained that it was res- 
Lords. pectable, I went to his house, and entered inte conversation with him 
We scarcely need add, that never did any question excite such | "especig the children he had taken into his family. Mr. F rench, a 
universal interest and auxiety as the Corn Question, which we have | plain man, of few words, handed me into the paclour to his wile, 
done our utmost to explain to our readers. | who, he said, would give me ail the information T desired. Mrs. | 
French, a most respectable and intelligent woman, told me that the | 
a, ia | father of the children owed them (the French’s), nearly 1,500/. Up-! 
CATHOLIC QUESTION, on questioning her how he came to owe them so large a sum of mo- ; 
From the London Courier. jney; she said, that her husband had become security to the amount 
The decision come to by the House of Commons, on the Cathdlic | of 1,200/.; that the father of the children ran away, and left them to | 
Question, will be hailed throughout the country with much satisfac: | pay the money; that the money was raised for this purpose from | 
tion. It must be universally felt, that the cause has been thrown | the sale of two houses, built by Mr. French, with the savings of a) 
back some years; and this result has been mainly produced by the | careful life. I then asked ber how it bappened that she, under such 
outrageous speeches of Messrs. O'Connettand Suet, and the coun: | circumstances, took the children in, and how it also liappened that 
tenance given to them by their infuriated followers. The British | ber husband had agreed to it? She said, we knew the children; it 
public owe them something for their exertions, and we hope the Irish | was no taul( of theirs that their father had defrauded us; they were | 
Catholics, whom they have so long deluded, and who really have a | more miserable than can be described, and not to have taken them | 
wish to see the question carried, will understand how much they are | in would have been cruel in the extreme. She fed them, cleaned | 
indebted to their ‘‘ Leaders.” | them, put aside their rags, clothed them in the garments of her own | 


| a ittiieatedl 
——— 


| near Dingwall. 


Many persons who honestly favour the Catholic Claims, erroneous-, children, and lodged them in her own house. 


ly suppose the distress admitted to exist in Ireland, springs out of 
the want of emancipation, and will cease the moment the required 
change in our constitution has been made. These, we would refer 
to the speeches, not of the opponents, but of the advocates, of the 
measure, and they will find in them, that it is not pretended such is, 
or would be, the case. The poor droves of Irish, who are stirred up 
to sedition by the agitators who infest Dublin, and indeed all parts 
of the Sister Island, no doubt understand, that, emancipation conce- 
ded, potatoes and pigs and whiskey, will become more abundant 
than ever; and, io fact, that they will live at their ease, in the en- 
joyment of all they have as yet learned to covet. We need not say 


While conversing 
| with this excellent woman, a tall gentlemanly person caine in, and | 
| was introduced to me as the gentleman who had seen the children on 

the Dover-road, and from him I learned the following particulars :— 
| The father of the children deserted them at Bonne, on the Rhiue, | 
| whence they made their painful way to Aix-la-Cbapelle, and thence | 
to Brussels, begging for food, and carrying the youngest child as | 
| well as they could this enormous distance. At Brussels, they were 
‘relieved by some English persons, who have there a subscription to | 
‘forward destitute English to Ostend. At Ostend, the British Consul | 
,put the unfortunate children on board a vessel which landed them at | 
| Dover; here they arrived, sea-sick, and all but worn out with mise- | 


iis divination, 

On this occasion he happened to be at some high festival of the 
M‘Kenzies at Castle Braan. One of the guests was so exhilarated 
by the scene of gatety, that he could not forbear an eulogium on the 
gallantry of the feast, and the nobleness of the guests. Kenneth, it 
appears, had no regard for the M‘Kenzies, and was so provoked by 
this sally in their praise, that he not only broke out into a severe sa- 


tire against their whole race, but gave vent to a prophetic denunci« 


tion of wrath and confusion upon their posterity. The guests being 


‘informed (or having overheard a part) of this rhapsody, instantly 


rose up with one accord to punish the contumely of the prophet.— 
Kenneth, though he foretold the fate of others, did not in any man- 
ner look into that of himself; for this reason, being doubtful of de- 
hating the propriety of his prediction upon such unequal terms, he 
fled with the greatest pr-cipitation. The M’Kenzies followed with 
infinite zeal ; and more than one ball had whistled over the head of 
the seer before he reached Loch Ousie. The consequences of this 
prediction so disgusted Kenneth with any farther exercise of his 
prophetic calling, that, in the anguish of his flight, he solemnly re- 
nounced all communication with its power ; and, as he ran along the 
margin of Loch Ousie, he took out the wonderful pebbles, and cast 
them with a fury into the water. Whether bis evil genius had now 
forsaken him, or that his wind was better than that of his pursuers, 
is unknown: but certain it is, Kenneth, after the sacrifice of the peb- 


‘bles, outstripped his enraged enemies, and never, so far as I have 


heard, made any attempt at prophecy, from the hour of his escape 

Kenneth Oer had a son, who was called lan Dubh Mac Choinech 
(Black John, the son of Kenneth,) and lived in the village of Miltoun, 
His chief occupation was brewing whiskey; and 
he was killed ina fray at Miltoun, about twenty-six years since. His 
exit would not have formed the catastrophe of an epic poem, and 
appears to have been one of those events of which his father had ne 
intelligence, for it happened in the following manner:—Having fall- 
en into a dispute with a man with whom he had been previously ou 
friendly terms, they proceeded to blows: in the scuffle, a boy, the 
son of Ian’s adversary, observing the two combatants locked in @ 
close and firm gripe of eager contention, and being doubtful of the 
event, ran intothe house and brought out the iron pot-crook, with 


' which he saluted the head of the unfortunate Ian so severely, that 


he not only relinquished his combat, but departed this life on the en 
suing morning. 


‘MR. THOM’S HYDRAULIC IMPROVEMENTS 


AT ROTHESAY AND GREENOCK. 
By Mr. Flint, Civil Engineer. ; 
“ That the rain water which runs from high grounds to the sea, 1! 


the idea is preposterous. The slaves in the West Indies are not }ry- The next morning the overseer of Dover put them into a coach | treasured up and economically used, would gonad pean a yp 

more out in their calculation, when they suppose, that to declar2 |\for London ; but he neither gave them food to eat upon the road, | for machinery to a vast extent, 1s a font that amet have coum 

slavery atan end, would be to relieve them altogether from labour. 
‘“‘ But if the population of Ireland can thus be misled, why not 


nor a farthing to purchase any. On the road, the gentleman, who 
was in the coach, heard that there were some poor children outside, 


almost every reflecting mind; and it is to be regretted that, hitherto, 
so little has been attempted in the way of storing up the excess 0! 
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rainy reasons as the resources against the wants of drier times of 


the year. The difficulty of forming and maintaining reservoirs on 
a large seale, must have at all times limited the number of under- 
takings of this kind, or confined them to works of inconsiderable 
magnitude. Every person who is the least acquainted with the sub 
ject knows that the aptitude of water ander pressure to percolate 
through embankments, the perforations made by animals, the dan- 
ger of waste wrirs being shut by ice and other floating su'stances 
are all circumstances which may lead to the destruction of such 
works, and let loose an element which acts with tremendous. force 
when it bursts from its confinement. When these difficulties are 


fairly considered, it eppears the less surprising that the means of Edgecombe is going to build a house in Belgrave Square, which is to 


overcoming them have not been sooner devised. 

[The satisfactory statement from whence we make the following 
extract, commences by giving an accountof the means adopted by 
Mr. Thom in applying water power to the Rothesay cotton works 
Our limits do not admit of our entering upon a description of his 
plan for forming water reservoirs, but he has given such practical! 
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- YParvtetices. 


Some time ago « gentleman hired a horse and gig fiom a publican 
in Cornwall, to goto Hayle: the ‘bill of parcels” is worthy of pre- 
servation, as it shows the vast strides which National Schools are 
making throughout the country ¢-— 

* Toa hearse and jig to hell, Ol. 12s. Od.” 

The spread of intelligence and the march of intellect are shewing 
their effects in the most singu'ar manner upon the estate of the pa- 
triot Earl Grosvenor We see by the Morning Post that Lord Mount 





correspond with that of Mr. Kemp on the opposite side. 

At Bow-street a iman called Jumper was charged with robbing a 
Mr Trotter, of Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Trotter being too drunk 
to walk, Jumper was accused of trotting off with his wotch—the 
watch unlike its master, went, and the case stands over. 

Ia consequence of the new Bill of Mr. Peel, by which persons 





A 


proper opportunity offered for lelling off a good thing. That he and 
other celebrated wits may have occasionally done so, is not at all im 
probable ; but that such was Sheridan’s practice, no one who knew 
him intimately can for « moment allow, Had the learned biogra- 
pher in question, given the least consideration to his presiee jokes 
upon those tradesmen and others who were in the habit of dunning 
him, he would perceive that Mr, Sheridan’s invention was never af u 
stand; for, on such occasions, instead of paying, be generally con- 
(rived to obtain longer time and to run more deeply into their debt:— 
those who came to shear went home shorn. But there ave a thou- 
sand proofs on record that, like the ight produced by fire boxes now 
in Vogue, Sheridan’s wit was instantaneous and vivid. A few of 
these brilliant flashes, as they occur to the writer’s mind, shall here 
ie displayed, the reader bearing in mind that such only shall be set 
down as are not mentioned by other authors, or whieh, having ap 
peared, have not been attributed lo him by them 

Mr. Whitbread one evening at Brookes’s tatked loudly and largely 
against the ministers for laying what wus called the war-lax upon 


proofs of their successful application for the ends intended, that We | possessing « certain amount of property are eligible to be sammou- 
are convinced, the advantages to be derived from them are so impor- fedona Jury, a curious circumstance ocvurred in the Court at the 
tant they cannot fail rapidly to recommend themselves to every per- | Middlesex Sessions on Tuesday morning. A sweep presented him- 


son of intelligence and enterprise. We must content ourselves by 
extracting Mr. Flint’s description of Mr. Thom’s. ] 
WORKS AT GREENOCK. 

“Mr. Thom’s singular success in procuring water at Rothesay, 
led to his being employed to make a survey of the neighbourhood of 
Greenock, where the inhabitants were in want of an adequate sup- 
ply for household and other ordinary purposes. On a former occa- 
sion. a distinguished engineer had examined the adjacent grounds, 
but held out no hopes that the object was attainable. In 1824, Mr. 
Thom’s report disclosed not only abundance of five springs for the 
town, but also water power for turning machinery to an immense 


' 
extent. A company was soon afterwards formed, an act of Parlia- | 


ment@btained, aud the enterprise is nearly consummated 

“ The aqueduct for carrying Shaws Barn, or Shaws Water to the 
Whin-hill, immediately south of Greenock, including its numerous 
flexures, is nearly seven miles long, and is almost entirely cut through 
a claystone rock. {It crosses several romantic ravines, and forms an 
elevated promenade, commanding a fine view of the Frith of Clyde 
and the neighbouring country. A great reservoir is constructed by 
means of an embankment across the valley of the Shaws Water ; the 
ground to be submerged is about 315 acres, the deepest water 56 
feet, and the quantity of water contained will be 250 millions of cu- 
bical feet, which, together with the contents of several smaller 
dams, will amount to 300 millions of cubical feet. This ample store 
is to be derived from the floods of the Burn, and is calculated to 
serve the works for four months. Water for other four months can 
be obtained from the ordinary run of the stream, and for the remain- 
ing part of the year, the streams running from the high grounds be- 
tween the reservoir and Greenock will suffice. The detention of wa- 
ter in the reservoir in wet weather, and its discharge in dry weath- 
er, to the full extent of turning the mills, or to the extent of any de- 
ficit in the supply from other quarters, will be regulated by the sort 
of weather sluices already described; and wasting sluices placed along 
the aqueduct, at intervals, will secure against overflowing or rup- 
ture. Notwitstanding the dryness of the late autumn, the reservoir 
has madea progress toward filling, which does not leave a doubt of 
the engineer’s calculations being completely verified. Already the 
sheet of collected water appears to have assumed more of the cha- 
racter of a natural lake than that of an ordinary artificial reservoir, 
and is much visited by strangers. This fine basin will probably be 
called Lock Thom, and it cannot be supposed that either the proprie- 
tors or the public will be averse to bestowing the name. 

“* The discharge of water from the reservoir being estimated at 
300 millions of cubic feet in four months, or 105 days; and the fall 
from the aqueduct on the Whin-hillto high water mark onthe Clyde 
being 512 1-2 feet, it follows that if we deduct I2 1-2 feet as declivi- 
ty between the contiguous mill seats, 500 feet will remain to the ag- 
gregate to the effective head of water, and this affords a power equal 
to that of $234 horses, working 8 hours a day, according to Profes- 
sor Leslie’s formula, or 8094 according to Smeaton’s. ‘This amount 
of mechanical power far exceeds what is afforded by all the steam 
engines in Glasgow and its vicinity. Now, as the saving obtained 
by using water instead of steam has been estimated at £30.0n each 
horse’s power, the value of these water works estimated in this way, 
to the town of Greenock, would be £117,930 a vear. Thie whole 
expense of their works which affords this great amount of power 
will. we believe, fall short of £20,000. 

“Itis of importance to observe that this water power is not ina 
remote situation, difficult of access, like that which streams often 
naturally afford, but either in the immediate vicinity, or actually 
within the bounds of a flourishing sea-port where the largest trading 
ships in the kingdom can put their sides to the quay. 

** Were evidence wanting of the advantage of employing water 
as a moving power in preference to steam, it might be drawn from a 
country from which various economical practices may be learned 
Water, for the use of the city of Philadelphia, was formerly raised 
from the river of Schuylkill by means of steam engines. Several 
years ago, these engines were laid aside, and water wheels turned 
by the river, substituted, and it has been found that a given quanti- 
ty of water is now raised at a fiftieth part of the former expense. 


“The beneficial changes which the new hydraulic improvements 


self with unwashed hands and sooty garments, to take his seat with 
his brother Jurors. Several! of the gentlemen manifested great con- 
tempt, and others evinced fear at the degradation that appeared to 
await them; but the Chairman kindly relieved them from their em- 
barrassment by excusing the sweep’s attendance from the duty he 
had been called on to fulfil —‘ [It is evident to me,” said Mir. Rogers, 
“that the man was justified in taking his place under the sweeping 
clause of the act, anu assuredly no individual could be more likely 
to soot his fellows than such a Juryman,” 


Miss Ayton, ihe new singer at the Opera, is the grand daughter of 
ja banker in Lombard-street ; which satisfactorily accounts for the 
facility with which she issues her notes 

Not long since, as a couple were going to be married, and had prov 
ceeded as far asthe church-yard gate, the gentleman stopped his 
fair comrade with the following unexpected address :—*' Mary, du- 
ring our courtship, I have told you most of my mind, but not a// my 
mind—when we are married J shall imsist upon three things.’ — 
‘What are they ?”’ asked the astonished lady. “In the first place,” 
says he, ‘- I shail lie alone; secondly, J shall eat alone; and lastly, 
1 shall find fault when there is no occasion ; can you submit to these 
conditions?”’ ‘‘O yes, Sir, very easily,” she replied, * for if you lie 
alone, I shall not; if you eat alone, 1 shall eat first; and as to your 
finding fault without occasion, that, I think, may be prevented, for | 
will take care that you shall never want occasion.” 


A letter with the following direction was received at the post-oflice 
of this town, on Wednesday :— 








Dear Postman of Cambridge, I wish you to be 
The channel of love ‘twixt my sweetheart and me: 
So let either yourself or your son, as he tramps on, 
Just carry this letter to L. W. S—p—n; 

He dances, and sings, goes to bed when he pleases : 
Takes cold, takes offence, takes snuff—> nd then sneezes : | 
At marbles unrivalled, at peg-top a dab, 

In every respect he’s a peifect Cantab, 

| In a word, let your Mercury spread forth his wings, 

He'll find him at Cambridge, a student of King’s. 

Ned Shuter, the Comedian.—Ned was often very poor, and being 
| more negligent than poor, was careless about his dress A friend 


| 
| 





' 
| 


| 
} 


' 


) overtaking him one day in the street, said to him, ‘‘ Why Ned, are 
| you not ashamed to walk the streets with twenty holes in your stock- 
ings? why don’t you getthem mended?” ** No, my friend,” said 
Ned, *‘l am above it: and if you have the pride of a gentleman you 
) will act like me, and walk with twenty holes rather than have one | 
j|darn.” * How!” replied the other, “how do you make that out?” | 
& Why,” replied Ned, ‘‘a hole is the accident of the day; but a 
darn is premeditated peverty.” 

In Peake’s excellent Farce, the £100 Note, lately brought out at 
| Covent Garden Theatre, was the inquiry of Billy Black, in the de- 
'scriptive phraseology of the inn (so laughable in reai life.) ‘ Pray, 

Sir,” said the boots, shuffling up to Old Morgan, “are you eigh- 





teen ?’—* Eighteen ! damme, no, you rascal—i’m_ sixty-four,” was 
\the reply. This reminds us of a ludicrous occurrence at the York- 
| shire Stingo Tea Gardens, where parties squat themselves in the 
rustic boxes, which are numbered by way of distinction. On one of 
these occasions three persons were observed to be winging their 
| flight rather precipitately, without calling to pay the reckoning.— 
 Halloa, halloa,”’ said the waiter—‘‘ master, mistress, halloa! There 
| be’s two teas and a brandy water, getting over the palings in Num- 
! ber 16.” 
A Cheltenham newspaper, giving an account of a dance given by 
a Mr. Round, at that place, says, in describing the dresses of the 
company—" Mr. Round, a splendid court dress—Mrs, Round, a Sul- 
tana; a most splendid dress, covered with brilliant jewels, to which 
| her sylph-like form and angelic countenance, teeming with smiles 
added a grace which was irresistible.”"—Mr. Rogers, on re 
| this, sung— 
** Here’sa health to all good lasses, | 
Pledge them merrily, fill your glasses, 
| Let the bumber toast go Rounp |" 
| 











ading | 


As two city merchants were conversing together upon business, a | 


malt: every one present of course concurred with bim in opinion: 
but Sheridan could not resist the gratification of a hit azainst the 
brewer himself. He took out his pencil and wrote upon the back ot 
a letter the following lines, which he handed to Mr. Whitbread 
across the table: 

“* They've raised the price of table drink. 

What is the reason, do you thiuk ? 

The tax on mali’s the cause | hear :— 

But what has mali to do with beer?” 

One day, meeting (wo royal dukes walking ap St. James’s-sireet 
the youngest thus flippantly addressed him: 1 say, Sherry, we have 
just been discussing whether you area greater fool or rogue: what is 
your own opinion, my boy?’ Mr. Sheridas baving bowed and 
smiled at the compliment took each of them by the arm, and instant 
ly replied, «Why, faith, ] believe Tam between both.” 

Being on a parliamentary committee, he one day entered the room 
as all the members were seated and ready to commence business 
Perceiving no empty seat, he bowed ; and, looking round the table 
with a dro!l expression of countenance, said, “ Will any gentleman 
move, that 1 may lake the chair?” 

Looking over a Number ot the Quarterly Review one day at 
Brookes’s, soon after ils first appearance, he said, in reply to a gen 
tleman who observed that the editor, Mr. Gifford, had boasted of his 
power of conferring and distribuling literary repulation; “ Very 
likely: and inthe present instonce L think he iss done it so profusely 
as to have left none for himself. 

Soon after the lrish members were admitted into the British House 
of Commons, at the Union in 1801, one of them, in the midst of bis 
maiden harangue, and in the national warmth of his heart, thus ad 
dvessed the chair: * And now, my dear Nir. Speaker,” &c., which 
created a loud laugh from al! parts of the house. As soon as their 
mirth had subsided, Mr. Sheridan gave it anocber fillip, by observing 
* that the Honourable Member was perfectly in order; for thanks te 
the ministers, now-a days, every thing is dear.” 

fhe Hon. Mr. S having fivished a tragedy, sent it to Sheri- 
dan with a note, requesting an early opinion, and offering it for per- 
formance at Drury-lane. The manager looked over the manuseript ; 
but seeing nothing fit for representation, laid it on the table betore 
the noble author, who called two days after, without saying a word. 
“Well, now, my dear Sheridan,” said the dramatist, “what do you 
think of it? My friend Cumberland has promised me a prologue ; 
and | dare say, for the interest of the theatre, you will have no ob 
jection to supply me with an epilogue 7?’ —‘‘ Trust me, my dear Sir,’ 
replied Sheridan dryly and shaking his bead, ‘it will never come te 
that. depend on’t.” 

A friend having pointed out to Mr. Sheridan that Lord Kenyon bad 
fallen asleep at the first representation of Pizarro, and that, too, in 
the inidst of Rolle’s fiwe-apeech to the Peruvian soldiers, the dra- 
matist felt rather mortified; but instantly recovering his asual good 
humour, he said, “Ab; poor man! let him sleep; he thinks he is on 
the Bench.” 

A rich Member of the Lower House, but exceedingly penurious, 
having one day descanted for half an hour, at the Cocoa Tree, on the 
excellent quality and cheapness of a waistcoat, which, after much 
hating, he bad just bonght at a tailor’s shop in the Strand, and which 
he was exhibiting in trinmph to the gentlemen present, concluded by 
praising the high perfection of the Manchester manufactures, and say- 
ing, Can any thing be more reasonable? Can any one conceive how 
they let me have it so cheap?’ —* Very easily,” replied Sheridan, 
raising his head from a pewspaper, and heartily tired of being bored 
by sucha subject: “they took you for oue of the trade, and sold it to 
you wholesale.” 

‘The Prince of Wales, one day at Brookes’s, expatiating on that 
beautiful but far-fetched idea of Dr. Darwin's, that the reason of the 
bosom of a beautiful woman ving the object of such exquisile delight 
for manto look upon, arises from the first pleasurable sensations of 
warmth, sustenance, and repose, which he derives therefrom in his in 





fancy. Sheridan replied: “ Truly hath it been said, that there is 


but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. All children who 
are bronght up by hand must derive their pleasurable sensations from 
a very different source; yet I believe no one ever heard of any such, 


| when arrived at wanhood. evincing any very rapturous or amatory 


emotions at the sight of awoodenspoon!” ‘This very clever exposure 
of an ingenious absurdity was received by his Royal Highness, Mr. 
Fox, and every other gentleman present, with great eclat. It was a 


are calculated to produce, are evident. Cities will be rid of much | flock of birds passed over their heads ; upon which one of the traders | fine elucidation of the folly of taking for granted every opinion whieh 
of the smoke with which steam-engines darken and pollute the air. | exclaimed, “ How happy those creatures are! they have no accep-| may be broached under the sanction of a great name. 


Mills now almost destitute of waterin the summer, will be provided 
with ample supplies —New works will be established in the remote 
parts of the country, hitherto only visited and admired for their ro- 
mantic water falls, and thither will be transported the workers hitherto 


tances to pay.”—‘‘ You are mistaken,” exclaimed his friend, “ they | 


| have their bills to provide for as weil as we.” 
| 


| Aperson named Owen Moore once left his tradesmen somewhat | 


Mr. Sheridan, one day, meeting the celebrated Beau Brumme! at 
Caaring Cross, and perceiving that he appeared desirous of avoiding 
him, thus accosted him: ‘ Ah, Brumfel, my fine fellow, where have 


unceremoniously, upon which occasion a wag wrote— 


immured in towns, to the great advancement of health, comfort, and | Owen Moore has run away, 


morals. The numerous products of manufacturing industry will be | 


multiplied and cheapened in a way that must secure, to the great 
mnass of the peopl», a larger and more general participation in the 
enjoyments of civilized life. Agriculture, too, may be greatly pro- 
inoted by an enlargement of the means of irrigating lands. Who- 
ever contemplates the mighty resources (o be brought into operation, 
the difficulties already surmounted, the simple and unerring nature of 
the means employed, and the great consequences, likely to be deri- 
ved. will probably agree with us, when we say, that if the ingenious 
inventer has not discovered a new source of moving power, he has 
shown us how the use of one already known, may be incaleulably 
extended, and how we may avail ourselves of the resources which 
nature supplies, with great ease and infinite advantage. 

“There is yet one particular which ought not tobe omitted. The 
originator of the system describec, bas not songht any exclusive right, 
or made a secret of bis iinnprovements for his own benefit. He has, 
on the contrary. with the most praiseworthy liberality, given publici- 
ty to the whole, having placed models of most parts of his new ap- 
paratus in the valuable Natural Philosophy Cabinet of the University 
of Edinburgh. But although he bas thus voluntarily foregone the 
immediate reward to which his labours so justly entitle him, the pre- 
sent age and posterity will not be wanting in grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and Robert Jhom will yet rank high among the distinguished 
men who have furnished society with new sources of wealth and 
power, and extended the boundarics of man’s dominion over the 
material world.” 


Owing more than he can pay. | 
Two gentlemen riding together, and engaged in conversation, came | 
|to a spot where the road branched off in two directions. * Let us 
| turn to the right,”’ cried one. *‘ Our way lies to the left,”’ replied the 
jother, “ | know it,” resumed the first; “ but don’t you see that tire- 
jsome old Dr. Prolix, on his ambling pony, within thirty yards of us. | 


| Let’s keep out of his way! he'll keep us half an hour, with this bit- | 
{ter wind blowing full in our faces, while he tells us one of his never- 
ending stories.” ‘I know he has the character of a proser, but [| 
| suppose he’s reformed.” “ Why should you think so?” ‘ay, 'tis 
| very evident that now, at least, he is coming directly to the point.” 
At a late fire in London, while the engines were discharging their 
contents against the front of a house, an inscription on it became 
jnearly obliterated. “ By my sowl,” exclaimed a witty Irishman, in 
the crowd, “ this isa queer time fora joke.” “ And who is joking ?” 
| growled one of the firemen. ‘‘ Why, don’t you see, honey, how you 
are playing upon words,” said Pat. ' : 


| 





| THE CLUBS OF ST. JAMES’S; 

And Characteristics of the Old School of Fashion. 

| BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

| Smerman.—Mr. Moore is mistaken in stating that Sheridan was 
| in the habit of manufacturing puns and other witty sayings before he 





, Went into company ; and that he generally remained silent until a 


| you been at this time of day?" ‘The prince of dandies was at first 
j rather nonplussed, but at length drawled out: “ Sherry, my dea: 
boy, don’t men-tion that you saw me in this filtby part of the town :- 

but, perhaps, lam rather severe, for his Grace of Nor-thum-ber-land 
resides some-where about this spot, if I don’t mis-take-—The fact is, 
my dear boy, I ‘ave been in the d-a-mn’-d c-it-y ;—to the Bank-= 
{ wish they would remove it to the West End, for re-al-ly it is quite 
a hore to go to sucli a place ; more par-ti-cu-lar-ly as one can-not be 


seen in one’s own e-qni-page beyond Somer-set Honse, and the 


hackney-coaches are not fit for a chimocy-sweeper to ride in. —Yes, 
my dear Sherry, you may note the cir-cum-stance down in your 
me-mor-and-um book, as a very re-mark-abje one, that on the twen- 
ti-eth day of March, in the year of our Lord eight-een hund-red and 
three, you des-cried me tra-vell-ing from the East, like a common 
ci-ti-zen, who has left his connt-ing house for the day, in order to 
dine with his op-start wife and daughters at their vul-gar re-si-dence 
in Bruns-wick Square.”* When Brumme! had concluded this affect- 
ed rhapsody, Sheridan said, ‘‘ Nay, my good fellow !—travelling from 





* Since Brammel’s speech, Russel, Tavistock, and Bedford-squares 
have been placed in the terra incognifa. In 1826 no square east ot 
Tottenbam-court Road is acknowledged by a man of fasbion to ex 
ist, except upon a hearsay, that in such unexplored places certain su 
gar-bakers, altorneys, brokers, barristers, retired undertakers, and a 
centenarian judge or two are domiciled. Lord Eldon, the last man 
of note or rank exiled in these parts, has long since fled from Bed 
ford-square to Hamilton-place, and if be could have ‘‘ made up hi 
mind,” would bave done it years before—so says Fasbiou! 
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the East !—after all, that must be impossible—you must be joking.” jing.” One of the letters ended with, ‘* past ten o'clock, and a moon- 
‘“ Why, my dear boy; why?’ demanded Brammel. “ Because the light night!’ ; 
Vise men came from the Last,” replied Sheridan, -“ So then, S-a-r, An unusual sensation was momentarily excited on Tuesday night in 
exclaimed the fop, “ you think me a fool; do you?”—* By no means,” | the House of Commons, upon the Speakér’s pronouncing in a mark- 
answered Mr. Sheridan, turning away, “ but | know you to be one;/ ed tone the name of ‘‘ Lord Castlereagh,” during the presentation 
and so, good morning !’—Brummel, like the equestrian statue just of petitions. All eyes were turned within the Honse to the quarter 
opposite to him, was struck dumb and motionless for afew seconds; to which the Speaker directed their attention, and strangers in the 
at length he vociferated, “ I tell you what, my friend Sher-ry, I shal! | callery endeavoured, with eager curiosity, to catch a glance. ‘The 
cut you tor this im-per-ti nence, de-pend on’t—t mean to-night, at} jast time that name wag pronounced from the chair, it was to call up 
the Opera, to send the Prinve to Co-ven-try forthe next twelve | the leading Minister from the Treasury Bench, and some members 
montis, and you shall ac-com-pany him.” Sheridan laughed hearti-| and strangers stared on this occasion, as if they expected to see 
ly at the idea of being put under Braummel’s imperial ban, and tothe | his ghost. Their attention was, however, gratified by the appearance 
grsat‘amusement of the fellow victim of bis excommunication, an-| of his nephew, who bears his name, and who made a respectable 
nounced to him the woeful tidings the sare evening! maiden speech in presenting a Catholic petition. 

‘The conversation at Brookes’s one day turning on Lord Henry) — pojow the bar, and under the gallery of the House of Commons, 
Petty’s projected tax upon iron, one gentleman said that as there was on Thursday night, there were many Peers; amongst them the Earl 


so mach opposition - it, oe —d ae ha op = of Harrowby the Marquis of ‘Lansdown, Lord Clanricarde (Mr. 
wipes conn. “stung! thy Gear fenew,” 0 eeea Owe) Canning’s son-in-law,) &c.; and in the side, or Members’ Galleries, 
be out of the frying-pan into the fire, with a vengeance! 


: for the want of adequate accommodation below the bar, were the 

But, that Sheridan was from his very infancy, a person oF grant | Marquis of Queensbury, Lord Kensington, &c. ‘The roof of the 
wilt, the two following anecdotes will prove beyond doubt. Being at! euse of Cominene were besieged, in the anxiety to hear Mr. Secre- 
a baarding-school, where were also two brothers, the sons of.& phy- tary Canning ; there was several ladies accommodated with chairs 
sician, the conversation in the play-ground, as is often the case with | there but they could only hear through the ventilators ; the sight of 
boys, frequently turned on the rank, riches, and professions of their the Commonete is facbidden the tiie The Right Hon. Gentleman 
parents. The brothers were one day bragging largely of their !@-| looked as well as usual on Thursday; but he delivered his speech 
ther, saying ‘‘that he was a gentleman, and that he professionally | (hich was a much shorter one than had been anticipated.) in the 
attended several of the nobility ”. ** Aud so is my father a gentleman, most cautious manner, never suddenly elevating his tones. nor indulg- 
and as good as your father, any day,” replied little Sheridan. “Ab, ing in any oratorical display that might have required extra energy 
hut,” said the elder boy, “ your father is an actor, Dick—a player on | of manner and action; and yet the perspiration on his face was tol- 


the public stage ; consequently, it is imposibte that he can be @ gen-| erably visiblé, and afforded proof of the weakn'ss resulting from his 
tleman.” ‘ You may think so,” replied sheridan, “but L don’t ;| pecerit serious indisposition. 


‘ : ki : i ly amuses them.” ‘ F 
ee ee compe a bg, Ae poke one day riding In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Lansdowne postponed his 
6 8 . ¢ J ait y notice of motion on the Catholic Question, from Thursday last, to 


hy th achool, a he gate of which he overheard young Sheridan $29 Tharday, hve loth March, for which day tht Lerdhipe Were sim 
: ’ ' ; : moned to attend. 


§ : str > i rvation, the man turnec sys ‘ ‘ 
hep stole ar aps penn ps ne Sir ” sh aie ee : On Friday morning the Duke of Wellington attended at the Tower 
‘ , 4 P " , >| of London, for the first time since his appointment to the office of 


‘*T meant no offence in the world, -but I have read in the Bible at| _. : : 
Pig id | > 5 w 
school, that a man’s life is but a span, and I am sure your face is Mpg yt ele oe a when his Grace was sworn into the office 


dout ” uld.not help | hing, and 
puiton tie Gat inanses ter wie ot. ver: nnn hae It appears, by the Report of the Committee appointed to prepare 
Mr. Sheridan met with a few hard-rubs himself, however; one or| the Militia Estimates of the charge ofthe disembodied Militia of 
two of which may not be unentertaining to mention. Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 1827, that the total amount of 
He was endeavouring to compliment (vulgo, to gammon) a city charge for Great Britain will be 192,936/. 11s. 10d.; aud for Ireland, 
tailor out of a new suit of clothes, and promising him half a dozen | 95,7801. Is. 3 1-2d. 
Dr. Gray,the new Bishop of Bristol, is a member of St. Mary Hall, 


similar orders every year. ‘ You are anexcellent cul, my friend,” ] 
Oxtord,.and author of “ The Key to the Old Testament.”” He preach- 


said Sheridan, “and you beat our snips of the West end. hollow. — Phe 
Why don’t you push your thimble amongst us? I'll recommend you| ed the Bampton Lecture in the year 1796; and was patronised by 
the late Bishop of Durham, who gave him a prebendal Stal! at Dur- 


every where. Upon my honour, your work gives youinfinite credit.” ; 
ham ; by virtue of which he succeeded to the rich benefice of Bishops- 


“Yes,” replied Twist, ‘1 always take care that my work gives long ; 
credit; but the wearers ready money.” Wearmouth. This the new Bishop resigns; the stall in Durham he 
retains. 


The following retort was exceeding)y severe ; indeed, so much so, 
that Mr. Sheridan never forgot nor forgave its author, Horne Tooke.| At a meeting held in Edinburgh lately, it was stated by an eminent 
It is best to relate the anecdote in the latter gentleman’s own words.| corn merchant that the extent of his late imports of foreign grain 
* Shortly after 1 had published my two pairs of portraits of two fa-| amounted to from 30,000. to 40,0001 , all of which bad been paid in 
thers and two sons—those of Ear! Chatham and Mr. Pitt, of Lord specie; and that not one vessel, British or foreign. engaged in car- 
Holland and Mr. Fox—I met Sheridan, who said, witha saucy Sati- rying that grain, carried away from this country one particle of Brit- 
rical air, ‘‘ So, Sir! you are the reverend gentleman, | am told, who | ish manufactures, ; . 
sometimes amuses himself in drawing portraits.” —* Yes, Sir,” J re- 
plied, “Tam that gentleman; and if you will dome the favour of 
sitting to me for yours, I promise you, [ will take it so faithfully, that 
even you, yourself, shall shudder at it!” 


In consequence of the difiiculties experienced by the farming in- 
terest, from the deficiency in certain agricultural products. and the 
low price of others, the Duke of Northumberland bas ordered thata 
liberal reduction be made on his rental payable at the approaching 
audit. ; 

Fresh recognizances have been entered into forthe personal ap- 
pearance of Mr W. Wakefield to take his trial at the approaching 
Lancashire Assizes.’ Upwards of one hundred witnesses are sub- 
peeneed in his behalf. The case will be tried by a Special Jury, be- 
fore Mr. Baron Hullock, in the Nisi Prius Court. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday, a verdict was given 
against the proprietor of a Clapham stage for neglecting to call for 
two passengers who had booked their places to return to London, at 
nary term of a voyage across the Atlantic is no less than that daring | half-past nine. ‘ The parties waited till eleven o’clock, and then took 
which a saddle of venison or mutton “ought to hang ’’ A wag ob-|a post-chaise, for which they paid 13s. The defendant refusing to 
served, that this was really “ far fetched and Deey bought'’’—but the | pay the money to the plaintiff, this action was brought; and the 
wag, as wags sometimes are, was wrong; for the venison in question | fact being proved, the Lord Chief Justice directed the Jury to find 
was a present from America to Mr. Price, the Lessee of Drury-lane | for the plaintiff, damages 18s. adding, he hoped the action would be 
Theatre. | a lessen to coachmen in future. 

We regret to state that the Earl of Oaslow died on Thursday sen’-| Some time after Louis XIV. had collated the celebrated Bossuet to 
night, at a quarter before five o'clock, at his seat, Clandon, wear! the Bishopric of Meaux, he asked the citizens how they liked their 





Summary, 


Phe Marquess of Clanricarde proceeds shortly to Frankfert, his 
Lordship will ultimately be attached to the Embassy at Vienna. 

We see in the list of imports at Liverpoo! from New-York, among 
other articles, a saddle of venison. The “ New World.” seems ata 
great distance tu send to market for fresh provisions, but the ordi- 

















course of that and the following day. to upwards of £4,000. The 
yg sum upon the list is that subscribed by Lord Darlington, 
Lady Georgiana M. Walpole, who has been recently married to 
Mr. Wolff, a converted Jew, and missionary to Palestine, intends to 


accompany her husband to Jerusalem, whither he is about to pro- 
ceed this summer. ; 


The amount of parochial and other subscriptions, collected under 
the King’s letter, for the relief of the distressed manufacturers, js 
£71.000. 


From an account presented to the House of Commons, it appears 
that in 1826. the total number of acres of land under the cultivation 
of hops was 50,471. 

Gold and silver monies coined at the mint during the year 1826:— 
Gold, £5,896,461 7s. 6d.: silver, £608,605 16s There has been 
coined in the present year, up tothe 12th February, gold moneys 
£700,875, all of which has been delivered tothe Bank of England. 


On Thursday week, the first meeting of the Philo-Judean Female 
Association was held at the Crown and Anchor, Strand, London: 
the Honourable Lady Georgiana Wolff in the chair Mr. Wolfi 
and the Rev. Hugh M’Niele addressed the chair. The meeting was 
numerously attended, there were upwards of 1,000 ladies present 
and about half a dozen gentlemen ; and what is most extraordina- 
ry notwithstanding, the silence was most exemplary, and the gen- 
tlemen had ail the discourse to themselves! The object of the soci- 
ety is the conversion of the Jews in England. 


On the 14th ult. (says the Nottingham Journal) a girl named 
Skinner, fourteen years of age, residing in this town, had the ope. 
ration of tapping the pericardium performed, being the first time i: 
has been successfully attempted. Shewas attacked with rheuma- 
tism last January, at which time Mr. Jowett, the surgeon to St. Ma- 
ry’s parish, discovered, by the use of the stethoscope, that the peri 
cardium and lining membrane of the heart were inflamed likewise. 
By very active measures, the severity of the complaint was subdued. 
and she appeared to be recovering; but the stethoscope, conjoined 
with other signs, indicated that considerable effusion, or dropsy, hac 
taken. place in the pericardium. On the 13th ult. she became much 
worse, and on the 14th was so bad, that it was evident she could not 
survive the night, unless some relief were afforded. The operation 
having been previously proposed, was then consented to, and was 
performed by Mr. Jowett the same afternoon, in the presence of Dr. 
Manson, (the consulting physician) an assistant, aud the patient's 
friends. It was at first intended to have drawn the fluid out by means 
of asyringe pump, fitted with proper apparatus; but an incidenta! 
circumstance occasioned what has since proved a material improve. 
ment, the evacuation of the fluid into the left cavity of the chest 
which being in a healthy state, absorbed it in a very short time. 
Within twelve hours after the operation there was a manifest im- 
provement; and although she still remains ina very weak and ex 
hausted state, considerable hopes of recovery are entertained. 

On Saturday, Mr. Sergeant Vanghan was sworn into office as on: 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, in the room o1 Mr. Justice Gra. 
ham, whoretires. Efe will fillthe vacancy in the Oxford circuit 
ant accompany Sir William Garrow as his colleague. 


By the general turnpike act, any person having blocked the whee 
of any waggon, cart, or other carriage, on going up a hill, and who 
shall suffer the stone or other thing which may have been used i: 
such blocking to remain on the road, incurs a penalty of 40s. to be 
levied by distress on the offender's goods, and in default of good: 
whereon to distrain, the offender to be committed to the House o: 
Correction for three months. 

A statement was made by Mr. Sergeant Sellon, in Hatton-garden 
on Saturday, which, if correct. it isof importance should be gene 
rally known. fle mentioned that there is an act of Parliamen 
which awards a punishment of 1S months imprisonment..to any ser 
vant by whose carelessness premises are set on fire. : 

Accounts have reached Lloyd's of the wreck of the Betsy, Caines 
near North Shields. She is supposed to be the oldest ship in the 
world, having been built in 1690. She is supposed to have been a 
yacht, and to have brought over King William to England. As she 
has been twice or thrice rebuilt, there may arise the same difficulty 
concerning her icentity, as on that of Sir John Cutler's stockings. 

Owing to the low ebbing of the tide lately, on the sands at Bulver 
hithe, about four miles west of Hastings, several labourers from Bex 
hill commenced. on Monday, digging down to che Old Amsterdam, a 
large Dutch vessel, wrecked on that spot in the year 1747. supposed 
to be laden with valuable property. On Wednesday they gained 








Guildford, in the 73d year of his age. His Lordship had beeo von- | new Bishop. ‘“ Why, your Majesty, we like him pretty well.’’— 
fined to the house only a few days only. His Lordship is succeeded | * Pretty well, why what fauit have you to find with him ?”—* To tell 
by his son, Arthur George, Viscount Cranley, born in the year 1777.) your Majesty the truth, we would have preferred having a bishop 

=Mareh 4. who had finished his education; for whenever we wait upon him, we 


Death of Dr. Kitchener.—This eccentric but traly amiable man | are told that he Y at his studies. ad 
died Suddenly at one o'clock on Tuesday morning. Fora few pre- The licensed victuallers have subscribed 38,3001. for building an 
vious days he had laboured under a slight indisposition. which, how-| asylum for the aged and infirm members of their vocation. 

over, gave his friends no reason to apprehend any melancholy result 
He had been dining with Vir. Braham, and returned home about 11 | gives as vivid a light as that from coal, and is said to be much cheap- 
o'clock, when he was seized with a palpitation of the heart. a com-! er, more cleanly, and less noisome, 

plaint to which he was subject; after lying on a sofa for half an hour, 
he felt better, and went to bed, where he was aftacked still more vio- 
lently. At his own request a little brandy was administered, when 
he turned his head, heaved three sighs, and expired. He has left 
behind him one of the most valuable musical libraries in the king- 


sath fthe w s of most of our native composers, ancient . . 
dom, consisting of the works of most fon native composers, ancier _ Among the late importations from Portugal are five bushels of 
and modern. He composed several pieces of music, particularly in 7 


; : , ; ‘ Pc Me i We ne | green pease in the pod. The Custom-house oflicers are sadly ata 
the Opera of Icanhoe, — m neon See et favourably reersese ~~ | loss to determine the duty, and, we believe, the weighty affair is to 
An inquest was held on Wednesday, and the evidence of his servants be referred to the higher officers of the State, who, we hope, will de- 
Sanat the ok nee a ae the Jury returned & ver-) termine it before the pease are in pod in our own gardens. We do 
dict “‘ died by the visitation of Go« 


A mannamed David Plamb, who had been all his life a shepherd 
/on the Malvern Elills, died a few days since, ata village in Glouces- 
tershire, atthe age of 103 years His elder brother, a market-gar- 
dener, havieg also died lately, after atcaining the still more advanced 
(age of 105. 


Tread Milis.—At Lewis. each prisoner walks at the rate of 6600 


fet in ascent per dav; at Ipswich, 7450; at St. Alban’s 8000; at Maubreuil, who robbed the Queen of Westphalia of a number of 
Bury, 8650; at Cambridge, 10,176; at Durham, 12.000; at Brixton, 


| valuable jewels, and lately committed a violent assault on Prince Tal- 
Cuildford, and Keading. the summer rate exceeds 13,000; while at | Jeyrand, has been sentenced for the latter offence to five years’ im- 
Warwick, the summer rate is about 17,000 feetin tenhonrs. } prisonment, a fine of 500 francs, tenyears’ surveillance of the police, 
Wax Wit.—The keeper of a village ale-house, in Cheshire, is a son and security of 3,000 francs. . . 
of St. Crispin. Under his sig, a fine * roaring lion,” is the follow- The Magistrates of Nice are at present occupied in the ex»mina- 
ing beautiful quatrine :— ition of a murder of a most horrid nature. A man has assassinated 
* The landlord makes good boots and shoes, 
Of any shape and size von choose ! 
Both gentlemen, and ladies fair, 
He fits with most peculiar care. 


consignee of the saddle of venison from New York. 


}and then sawing her head off with a smal! hand saw. This crime 
| has been committed in a small village on the river of Genoa. 
A few days ago, atesselated pavement was discovered in an arable 
An action was tried last week, Bates v. Harrison, for breach of | field, in the parish of the Leigh, the property of Mrs. Hill, near the 
promise of marriage, and 1501. damages was recovered, The plain-| turnpike-road leading from Gloucester to Tewkesbury. This curiosity 


tiff is the widow of a shoe-maker, living in Bartholomew-close, and |! @bout two feet below the surface of the ground, and is about 60) 


she sought to recover from the defendant, who was formerly the dri- | feet long by eight feet wide. 
ver or proprietor of a stage-coach from Berkshire to London, but At a numerous meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, held at the 
now residing in Yorkshire. The defendant's letters were read, and | Freemason’s-hall, London, on Monday, it was unanimously resoly- 
excited some laughter. In those letters the defendant stated, “It | ed to erect a monument or statue, as a perpetual token of national 
would be foolish to talk of love’’—that—“ he had a cottage in the | gratitude to the late Commander-in-Chief; and it was also agreed, 
aniddle of a garden, good neighbours. and a pig-stye’”—that he had | that his Majesty’s pleasme should be taken as to the particular 
“« Chancery suit” —that he had at length the courage to have his | part of the metropolis where the monument should be placed. A 
‘footh out”’—and that he had no gbjection to the plaintiff's  limp-; sulscription was instantly commenced, which amouftted, in the 


. e . 


A patent has been taken ont for making gas from rosin, which | 


| not know whether the green pease from Lisbon are destined for the | 


his wife, by tearing her face with his teeth, cutting off her breasts, | 


access to what, in nautical phraseology, is termed the orlop deck 
| and discovered a large cask, containing one thousand knives, most!s 
|in a corroded state, with black wooden handles. They also foun 
i several globular glass bottles, with other articles of glass. The me) 
| are continuing their exertions, under proper superintendance, anc 
, we have no doubt the result will amply recompense the labour. 
On Wednesday morning the ceremony of laying the first stone o 
Berinondsey new Church, was performed by the Bishop of Win 
| chester. : 


| The fight between O’Neal and Cannon took place on Tuesday a 
| Warfield, Berks. Twenty-two rounds were fought in thirty minutes 
}and in the last Cannon fell outside the ropes On “time” being 
| called, Cannon came slowly under the ropes almost in a state o 
stupefaction, but before he could reach the ground, the umpire di 
clared that the time was up, and O'Neil was declared the victor. 

A short time previous to the General Election, two candidates fo 
a northern county met ina ball-room. ‘* Why do you sit still,’ sair 
a friend to one of them, * whilst your opponent is tripping it so ass! 
duously with the electors’ wives and daughters ?”" Ihe aspirant to 
Parliamertary fame replied, ‘* [have no objecjion to his dancing fo: 
the county, if [ am allowed to si! for it.”—Mirror. 


{ 


| 
| His Majesty Charles X. has purchased the dominion of Grignon 
comprising 1,100 acres of wood and other land. He has granted | 
| for forty years to a joint stock company, on condition of forming a) 

experimental farm. His Majesty abandons, during the forty years 
i the whole of the revenues of this domain, on the sole condition that 
| in the forty years, improvement shall be made of the value of £12.00 
| which shall belong to the domain of the crown. A company has 
| been formed, and the enterprise seems likely to prosper. 


In the case of Auldjo rv. Marquis of Clanricarde, Antdjo rv. Earl of 
| Howth, and Auldjov. Walrond, Esq., arising out of a gambling 
} transaction, which has created considerable conversation for some 
| time past, the record has been withdrawn. There are indictment: 
i still pending against other parties; but as they have been made spe 
| cial jury cases, it is not expected they will come on until after th: 
circuits. 

We cannot speak with certainty (says the Presfon Chronicle) as t« 
the precise amount which the respective candidates paid at the last 
election. but we believe we shall be very near the mark in giving the 
sum as follows: —The Hon. E.G Stanley 8,000! , Mr. Wood 4,000/ 
Capt. Barrie 8,000/ , and Mr. Cobbett 1,800 

The Duke of Athol has transferred to the Crown his interest in 
the Custom house duties levied in the Isle of Man. for the sum o 

150,000/. ‘She Crown is now possessed of the entire dutivs. 
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Two dollars will be paid at this office, fora perfect copy ‘of No. life amid the lochs and glena of beloved Caledonia, or to return 
1, Vol. 1; also fifty cents each for Nos. 16, 21, 23, 34, and 41, of | once more to the shores of Columbia, yet shall I never forget your 
Vol. 4; and for Nos. 1, 17, and 30, of Vol. 5d. liberality was bestowed on the “ Pilot of the German Ocean,” siiould 


(> Exchange at New-York on London 10 to 10 1-4 per cent. this evea be the last time | may be allowed to court your favours. | 


feel assured whate’er my fate, {qn your part as on mine,) that 
“Auld acquaintance will never be forgot’”—years seem to have 
Pang AY I 2 BLOWe united and linked us together, and with the purest aud best wishes, 
sii i __- | ny ‘heart boundmg towards you happiness and prosperity, L bid you 
" NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, , APRIL 28, 1827. respectfully farewell. Snes 
———————— = ae To the Editor of the Albion. 

We are without any later advices from England. Sin—The President and Vice Presidents of St. Geurge’s Society, 
transmit to. you a correct copy of the proceedings at tne recent an- 

We are compelled to defer the article promised in our last, in re- niversary. and réquest you will insert the same in your paper. 


























— - i 
our charitable fund will long endear his memory | to every son of 
George, avd whose transcendent talents and eminent virtues had © 
gained him alike, the admiration and esteem of all.” 

A letter of apology, was also read from Capt. Barclay, R. N. who 
from the same cause was unable to ac cept the Society’s invitation to 
dinner. The letter coniaived Nelson’s Motto at Trafalgar, which 
was receive! with Breat approbaiion. ‘* England expects every 
man to do his duty.” 

The President uext proposed the health of John Chambers, Esq., 
the President of the New York St. Patrick's Society, who had that 
day bonoured the Society of St. George with his company. This 
toast was drank with great satisfac tion, 





‘ ‘ eta ; New-York, April 26, 1827 
lation to the difficulties in Lower Canada, until next week, for want of 
‘ : ; SOCIETY OF ST. GEORGE. 
room. In the mean time, we hope to Jearn Ges the other papers - On Monday last the St. George’s Soelety, of New York celebrated, 
Montreal, what progress the “awful convulsion” described by the | 4. usual, the anniversary of the cutelar Saint of England. At an 
Canadian Spectator, is making, and thereby, in some degree, profit early hour in the morning the Banner of St. George was -unfuried 


by the delay. We again call upon the Canada press to keep us | from the summit of Washington Hall, where it continued to wave 





A communication ‘was read from Robert Halliday , Esq., the Pre- 
sident of St. Audrew’s Society, lamenting bis inability to accept the 
invitation arising from causes not within his contoul Mr. Halli- 
day’s health was then drunk. 

The iollowing volunteer was then offered by Dr. Bartlett :— 

The Seollish Thistle- -—on the field of Bannockburn it shot forth its 
glorious bud—on the field of Waterloo it was seen in full bloom en- 
twined with the Rose and the Shamrock. 


: . jth , 
strictly advised of the degree of credit to be ascribed to the inflam- iroughout the day 
matory articles in that paper, as they occur. 


New York Historical Society —The Legislature of the state has 
again manifested its liberality by another grant to this excellent in- 
stitution. This new instance of its bounty will, itis hoped, with 
the assistance of some public-spirited individuals, completely re- 
lieve the institution from its embarrassments—embarrassments, it 
should be recollecte!, brought on ina great degree by its own efforts 
to extend the sphere of its usefulness. In the address recently de- 
livered before the Society by its President, Dr. Hosack, we observe 
the following passage, which will, we think, be interesting to some of 
our readers :— 


Three volumes of the Collections of this Society had been issued 
under the direction of this Institution prior to its late embarrassments ; 
but within a few months we have been enabled. through the kind offi- 
ces of Gov. Clinton, to open a correspondence with the Hon. Wm. 
H. Smith, son of the late distinguished historian of New-York, the 
Chief Justice of Canada. Upon making known to Mr Smith the 


A sumptuous dinner, with the ‘choicest wines, | 


was prepared by Mr. 3: "Intyre, and the Company sat down about 
six o'clock. ‘The Chair was taken by George Clance, Esq. Ist Vice 
President, in the absence of Mr. Dixon, the President. The Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright, the Rev. Dr. Upfold, the Rev Mr. Sellon, John 
ret itsq. President of St. Patrick’s Society, Capt. Bibby, J. 

. Buchanan, Esq. Vice Consul for New York, ‘I. H. Andrews, Esq. 


ble as wuests. 

The Divine Blessing was invoked by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, and 
thanks returned by the Rev. Mr. Sellon. On the removal of the 
cloth, Vou nobis Domine was given by Messrs. 


&e. &e. with fine effect. 

TOASTS. 

1. The Day, and all who honour it. 

2. The King. [Seng and chorus—God save the King—Boy le, Tay- 
lor, and Povey. Quartetto—Taylor, Boyle, er aod Chester- 
man. An additional stanza was volunteered by Capt. Bibby, a 
gentleman 86 vears of age. 
firmness and precision with which he accomplished his task, hada 
very striking effect. ] 





objects of this society, he with great liberality, has presented the MS. 
continuation of the ‘History of the province of New-York, as it had 
been left by his father, einbracing a period of 30 years, viz. from 
1732 to 1762.—This has been printed as the 4th volume of our col- 
lections, and is now ready for delivery. 
arecent communication from Mr. Smith, (now in London.) enables 


me to inform you that the society will also, in a short time receive | 
from that gentleman, a valuable collection of the M35. notes, and | 


observations made by his father, as addenda to his first published 
History. ‘These will enable the society to issue a new aud improved 


edition of the entire History of New York, down to the period men- | 


tioned—to which will be prefixed an engraving, from a portrait of 
the author, now preseuted by the same liberal hand, for your ac- 
ceptance. 





The report in circulation concerniag two high personages in Ire- | 


jand, we do not consider entitled to any credit. 
originated with the Sunday Times, a paper of tittle authority, and 
being anti-monarchical in its politics, loses no opportanity of endea- 
‘ouring to bring the nobility into disrespect 


ragraph, which we find ina Dublin paper of the 3d March. Leam- 
ington is a place of fashionable winter resort. 
noble Marquess to the Corporation of this city, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Erie Canal medal for the Marchiowess, refutes, in our 
opinion, the story in toto. 

“* Marquess Wellesley.—His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant pre- | 


‘ sided at a Privy Council on Thursday. —We are happy to state that 


the noble Marquess appears to have quite recovered from his late 
indisposition. 
of those in attendance. he Marchioness of Wellesley leaves Dub- 
lin for Leamington on the 10th inst.’ 





An error escaped our observation, in reading the proofs last week: 


The Subaltern was not written by the author of Recollections of the | 


Peninsula as stated, but by a Captain Gleig. who also wrote an ac- 
count of the British expeditions to Washington and New Orleans, 
‘rom which we have occasionally made extracts. 





Mr. Macready played Macbeth last night with unrivalled power 
and effect. He is, beyond all comparison, the greatest actor living 
in that stupendous character. We have spoken of it before, and see- 
ing it a second time only tends to fix our opinion more firmly. He 
also appeared in the Hunter of the Alps, and played with great viva- 
city, leaving us to regret that we cannot see Lim iu such parts of- 
tener. The audience was highly respectable. 


Mr. Maywood took his benefit at the Chatham Garden Theatre on 
Thursday, in the Bride of Lammermoor. An cverflowing house at- 
tended to bid him a cordial, and probably, a last farewell. Few per- 
formers have left the shores of America, more generally respected 
tnd regretted. 

The Bride of Lammermoor, which is founded on the popular tale of 
that name, by the author of Waverley, has not been before perform- 
ed in America, and we fear will not be soon performed again, for no 
one we believe is now in this country capable of taking the excellent 
part assumed by Mr. Maywood. The piece is full of interest, ro- 
mance, and effect, and the part of Caleb Balderstone is drawn with 
real truth and accuracy froin the novel; while the correct pronun- 
ciation, the dress and general dilineation of the character, placed Sir 
Walter's fine conception immediately before the audience. As this 
$ not the dramatic part of our paper. we are obliged to cut short our 
remarks, by observing that the piece was uncommonly well re- 

‘ceived, and that all the performers exerted themselves most credita- 
bly for its success. At the close of the performance Mr. M. was | 
called for by the audience, when he delivered the following ad- 
dress :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I! am now arrived at the last hour of acting, 
ind having often had to thank you for favour and indulgence, | 
know not how to fashion my speech on the present occasion, so 
that it may savour neither of flattery nor want of respect—the 
iappy hours | have passed among you now appear in rapid review 
before me, but | must leave dear friends and all those joys which 
ime has hallowed, and can only exclaim with ‘ Scotia’s” gifted 
bard, 

“ Pleasures” &c 
briefly then—in your friendly port I have found safe harbourage— 
and now that a sacred and imperious duty compels me to breast the 
wave, your kind patronage will swell the sail and waft me to my 
dear native land; aud whether it may be my lot to drop anchor for 


It seems to have! 
The story of the Mar | 
shioness being about to leave Ireland. arose from the following pa-| “ 


The letter fromthe} ty. 


He was dressed in full inourning, as also the whole | 


3. The President of the United States. [Band—Hail Columbia. ] 
4. The Memory of the Duke of York. [Peace to the souls—Trio— 
Pearson, Boyle, and Weight. ] 


Denman, Taylor, and Povey. ]} 
| 6. The Duke of Wellington and the Army. 
Navy and Navy and Arimy”—Povey.] 
The British Constitution, the Coruer-stone of Freedom. 
Britons, strike home. | 
8. His Majesty’s Ministers, transcendant in talents, firm and en- 
lichtened in their principles. [Soug, ——— Mr. Boyle. 
9. Old England, the pride of her Sons, the envy of all. [Song, Ho- 
nest John Bull—Mr. Child. ] 
10. Seotland, distinguished for learning, for hefoism renowned. 
{ Band, “Iwas within a mile of Edinbro’ town. ] 
i. Ireland, the land of genius, generosity and valour. [ Band, St. 
| Patrick’s Day.]} 
12. The British Colonies—may they flourish, and all existing diffi- 
| culties end in lasting conciliation. (Song, Gur country is our 
ship— Mr Weight.1 
‘Lhe United States of America—E pluribus unum. 
‘kod Doodle. } 
14. The City of New-York—her public spirit, her private hospitali- 
[Glee, Glorious Apollo—Denman, Weight, Povey—and 
Chorus. ] 
15. The glorious Eighteenth of June. 
16. The ‘Tars of Old England. 
bolts of Jove— Mr. Taylor. ] 
17. The Representatives of the British Government in this Country. | 
[Song—Mr. Pearson. | 
| 18. Civil and religious liberty all over the world. 
tuguese Hymn. | 


. 


~! 


[ Band, | 


[ Song—Mr. Simmons.1 
[Song, Wheu Vulcan forged the 


[ Band, the Por-) 


| 
19. The British and American Fair. [Glee, Here’s a health to all 


good lasses—Denman, Simmons, and Weight.] 

20. The Benevolent and Charitable Institutions of Great Britain. 
| [Song, The Passage of Life—Mr. Pearson. ] 

|21. The absent Members of our Society. |Band, Should auld ac- 
| quaintance be forgot. ] 

| The following volunteer toasts were then given:— 

By the President —Our absent President, Thomas Dixon, Esq. may 
| we shortly welcome his return to this chair, which on former occa- 
sions he filled with so much honour to himself, aud pleasure to ever y | 
member of St. George. 

Sy the first Vice- President, Mr. Fowler.—Our former President, | 
Sainuel Corp, Esq. the station he so long filled in this society was | 
distinguished alike by zeal, benevoleuce aud dignity—associated | 
with all that was amiable and courteous in the individual. 

Sent by Mr. Corp.—The Charitable Committee and the Charitable 
Fund of the Society—may the inclination and the ability to do good 
keep hand in hand, and be alike perpetual. 

By the second Vice President, Mr Roberts,—The Rt. Hon. George 
Canning—may he be preserved to see his noble efforts for the im- 
provement of civil and religious liberty crowned with their deserved 
success. 

Ry the Treasurer, Mr. Chesterman.—May the funds of this Socie- 

, like the widow's cruse of oil, never fail. 

"By the Secretary, Mr. A. S. Garr.—Lord Stowell, whose learned | 





ed the name of Sir JWilliam Scott as pre-eminent among jurists as 
that of Sir Waller Scott among novelists. —Song, “‘ Is there a heart,” 
Mr. Denman. 
| By Mr. Hardy, Steward.— Mr. Brougham—his liberal and munifi- 
| cent views of education. —Song, *‘ Fair of Britain’s Isle,” Mr. Povey. 
By Mr. Blackstock, Steward.—The Earl of Liverpool—his resto- 
ration to health and return to the high station which he so long filled | 
with unimpeachable talents and integrity. 
By Mr. Sands, Steward—The immortal Memory of William Pitt. 
By Mr. Dawson, Steward.—The trade between Great Britain and | 
the United States—a liberal policy, on the part of both nations, will | 
| best tend to promote its prosperity and increase. 
The President then rose, and read a letter from Mr. Buchanan, | 
his Majesty’s Consul, lamenting his inability to attend the dinner in 





| consequence of severe indiposition, and requesting permission to | 


offer the following toast which was received and. drank with applause. 
The St. George’s Society of the city of New-York, may their prin- 
ciples forever remain sacred; aud may the present and future mem- | 


sustain the high reputations of British Merchants. 

The President then proposed as a toast—a speedy aed lasting 
restoration to the health of the British Consul. 

A letter from Mr. Macready, who had recently been elected an 
honorary member of the society was also read—in which he stated 
that professional engagements prevented his attendance. The Presi- 
dent offered as a toast :— 





ied other gentlemer of respectability appeared at the principal ta- - 
g p y app I t | few seen reluctantly to depart froin the close of the present anniver- 


sary, cheered aud animated, however, with the pleasing anticipations 


Taylor, Povey, Pom 
Knight, Boyle, Denman, Weight, Chesterman, Pearson, Simons, | 


His venerable appearance, and the | 


5. The Duke of Clarence and the Navy. (Song, Rule Britannia— 
I am gratified to add, that | 


[Song, ‘ Army and | 


[ Band, Yan- | 


and eloquent decisions in the High Court of Admiralty, have reuder- | 


bers emulate the past in acts of benevolence, and in their efforts to | 


‘‘ The health of Mr. Macready, whose munificent contribution to | 


Several other very excellent toasts were given late in the evening 
which it is regretted were hot preserved. 

The utinost harmony and hilarity prevailed on all sides; the 
song, the toast, and the jocund sound of reve lry were heard at the 
kindred hour of midnight. Nor indeed was the festive board de- 
serted by some of its more ardentvotaries uatil “* chanticleer had 
thrice doue salutation to the morn.” ‘Then indeed were the lingering 


of the next. 





ME and MRS. N{XON eek Europe), beg leave to announce that their 
CONCERT will take piace in the ‘assembly room at the National Hotel on 
| Wednesday evening the 9h of Ma 
SELECTION OF MUSIC. 

.Trio—As under the willow tree, - - - - - Swiss Melodies 
‘Lo.—Oh! Golce e caro istante, —- « © - Cimarosa. 

Duett—Instrumental, Ovetinse to Artaxerxes, - - Arne. 

Soldier tired,  - - - - - - Do. 

Gilee—Kow, gently row. - - - - - . 
La donna che e amante, - - - - - Cimarosa. 
} Duett—L saw from the beach, - - - - - Irish Melodies. 
| Comic do.— when a litte farm welesp, - . . - Mazzinghi. 
} 


Stevenson. 


Glee—May Fly, - - - ° - - Callcott, 
Home of my athers, - - . - - - Scoich Melody 


Dawn of Joy, : ° - - - - W. Nixon. 


Duett— Ve come nobile, - - - - - - + Ferrari. 
Song, ~ - . - - - Hodson. 

| Duett—Has sorrow thy young days shane, - - - Trish Melodies 
Cho. Terzetio—Viva Enrico, - - - - Fucitta. 


Tickets, 1 dollar.and two tickets to admit one gentleman and two ladies, to bc 
| bad at the music stores of Mr. Geib and Messrs. Dubois and Stedart, and at the 
| bar of the National alotel. Performance to conunence at So’ciock. [April 28 


pie NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED LOTTERY, No. 1, for 1827, will be 
drawn in this city on the 231 of May next,—24,000 cc is. highest prize. 
It is arranged on the piain combination plan, of sixty numbers. and nine drawn 
‘ballots,—Yates and M'intyre wanagers. Schrme.—1 prize of 24,000 dolls.- 8000 
of which is payable in lauds sitvated in the e ity of Albany, 1 prize of 10.000, 
11 of 4.000, Lot 1,865, 10 of 1,000. 20 of 500, 50 of 200. 51 of 100, 102 of EV, 158 
of 25, 1,539 of 12, 11,475 of 6,—amounting io more than one hundred and seventy 
| thousand dollars. 
Puckeis only 6 dolis., Halves 8, Quarters 1 50—Orders from the country thank- 
\ fully received and promptly atte nded to. 
Drafts and notes oi hand collected in all parts of the Union. 
Gold bought aad sold on the most liberal terms. Uncurrent money bougiit 
j soll, or exchanged, and the notes of all Broken Banks purchased at the very 
| highest prices. 
bills of Exchange own in a eee ht and sotd-on the most favourable terms 
N.o& . SYLVESTER, 130 Broaiway, N. Y.,and 
New York, April 23. 12 South Third street, ?<—es 
(cp All orders ior tickets must be addressed 10.150 Broadway, N. York. 


~ 


VHE “CANADA” BRITISH STEAM PACKET, Captain Hugh Richardson 
} crosses Lake Ontario daily from Niagara to York, the sage of Upper 
| Canada,—leaving Niagara at J o’clock, P. M., and York, U. ©., at 7A. M., daily. 

Travellers coming to the talis will have the facility of visiting with expedition 
aud ease the capital of Upper Canada and head-quarters of the British troops. 

[ \pril 26. | 

| yes Rs. _M. ANN redpeettalty informs her friends and the © publi , that her new es 
tablishment, No. 61 Broadway, is completed and open for the reception ot 

| Boarders. 

Encouraged by the very liberal patronage heretofore received she has con 
siderably enlarged her accommodations by a dining room, a number of large 
and airy bed rooms and parlours—warm and cold baths—and every other cou 
| venient : arrangenrent made for the accommodation of families aud genilemet 

ona large scale 

The furniture is entirely new and of the best quality, and she trusts from the 
| exertions that will be made to give satisfaction, to receive a liberal shave 0 
| public patronage. _ (April 2 23. 


' 


BISHOP’S CLASSICAL SEMINARY, 
(At New Rochelle.) 

Bente miles fromthe city of New York, on the Boston Turnpike Road. 
\O parents, who desire to remove their sons from the vicious allurements o 
the City; to give them vigorous and healthy constitulious; moral, indus 
| tr ious and economical habits ; and at the seme timeto ensure to them an accu 
|} rate course of mental discipline, and the incessant care of the Principal ove: 
their deportment, during their recess from study, this Institution offers peculiai 

inducements 

Terms, course of studies, and manner of disc ipline, and the character of the 
patrons of the school, may be learned by applying to Dr. J. S. Bartlett or T. D 

Porter at the office of "the Albion. _ {April 2 28. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 
AT UNION HILL, 
| NEAR WEST FARMS, WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 
7ETHE Rev. WILLIAM POWELL having enlarged bis accommodations, is 
now prepared to receive an additional number of Pupils. In this Institu 
| tion, the health, the principles, and the improvement of Youth are particulariv 
attended to; and beys of tender years and delicate constitutions, enjoy comfort: 
| that are seldom met with at home. The course of instruction embraces such 
| studies as may qualify young gentlemen for Gollege, the Counting House, o: 
any of the Liberal Professions; and with this view the French and Spanish 
Languages are taught by a gentleman exclusively retained for that department. 
| The situation of Union Hill likewise presents peculiar advantages for such dn 
| establishment, as regards health, safety and retirement. The ple ay and pleasut» 
grounds are beautiful, extensive, and free from all danger; and there is a gar 
\§ den spot alloted to those disposed to combine health and amusement by cultiva 
ting, during bours of relaxation, fruits, vegetables, or flowers, the produce of 
| which js exclusively their own The distance from the village of West Farny 
(where there is a post office) is one mile and a half, and fromthe city of New 
York about thirteen miles. Stages leave the village every morning for the 
city, and return regularly in the afternoon. For further particulars application 
| may be made to 
Rev. Dr. Harris, Pres’t. of Col. College; Professor Anthon, Columbia College; 
| Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Rev. Dr. Lyel,l Rev. William Berrian, Dr. Bibby, C. 
| Rhind, Esq., Hon. Ric hard Riker, Hon. C VD. Colden, ‘tT. A. Emmet, Esq., M. 5 
| Wilkins, Esq., A. Schermerhorn, Esq., William Bayard, Esq., George Barclay 
| Esq. J. Lyne h, esq. {April 28. 


| M Iss CASEY'S DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES, No. 9 Broadway. Reference—To the Right Rev. Bishop Hobar: 
| Rev. Dr. Mathe ws, Rev. W. Lerrian, Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, Rev. Dr. Wainwright 
| Rev. W. W. Phillips, Henry Wheaton, Esq. Peter A. Schenck, Esq. Isaac 5 
| Hone, Esc 
| Ladies whe only attend the Drawing Classes, are informed, that the stated 
hours are from 1 to 3 on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 9 te 11 on re 
April 2 
I OYS’ CLOTHING EMP ORIUM.—James A. Campfield al ‘continues his 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant suppty of ready 
| made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to 
suit the different tastes of parents, he now cflers to the public an extensive 
assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic 
belts, &c. on the most reasonable terms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the er 
ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family afflictions. 
N.B. Gentlemen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 
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“2615 SWEED UPON MEE CLOSE OF DAY. 
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A favourite Ballad, sung by Mrs. Knight, partly composed, written, arranged with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Piano 


Forte, and most respectfully inscribed to Miss Sterry, by Edward Knight. 


New-York, published by Dubois & Stodari, No. 149 


Broadway. Entered according to Actof Congress the fourth day of April 1827, by Dubois & Stodart, New-York. 
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‘Tis sweet upon the close of day, 


Our village la - bours o - ver, Over 





field and meadow greea to stray, In 


converse’ with a lo - ver. ‘Tis 





then that na - ture calmly _ bright, 


Cool’d by the 


frag - rant Zephyr’s sighs, Seems 





two. - fold lovely in that light, 


Which 


lin - gers as the last beam dies. Tis 





then that na-ture calmly bright, Cool’d 


by the 


frag - rant Zephyr’s sighs Seems 





. two - fold loveiy in that _=—ilight, 
Tis sweet upon the close of eve, 

Our village pastime ended, 
A lover’s fond vows to receive, 


As homeward we have wended; 


Which 


lingers as the last beam dics. 
No witness but the moon so fair, 

Whose mild beam lit the ripply lake, 
But, ah! what witness should be there, 


To hear the vows our lovers make. No witness, &c. 








eas SE OES NES EER EC EID =» 
THE PARTING SHIP. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Go in thy glory o’er the ancient Sea, 

Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swell ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers be— 

Fare thee well, Bark, farewel!! 


Proudly the flashing billow thou hast cleft, 
The breeze yet follows thee with cheer and song ;, 
Who now of storms hath dream or memory lefi?— 
And yet the Deep is strong! 


But go thou triumphing, while still the smiles 
Of Summer tremble on the water’s breast ! 

Thou shalt be greeted by a thousand Isles, 
{n, lone, wild beauty drest. 


To thee a welcome, breathing o’er the tide, 
The Genii-groves of Araby shall pour; 
4 Waves that enfold the pearl, shall bathe thy side, 
On the old Indian shore. 


Oft shall the shadow of the palm-tree lie 
O'er glassy bays, wherein thy sails are furl'd 
Ant its leaves whisper, as the wind sweeps by, 
Tales of the elder world. 


7” Of shall the burning stars of southern skies, 
On the mid-ocean see thee chain’d in sleep 

“a. A lonely home for human thoughts aud ties, 
Between the Heavens and Deep! 


Blue seas that roil on gorgeous coasts renown <i, 
By night shall sparkle where thy prow makes way ; 
Strange creatures of th’ abyss that none may sound, 
iy. thy broad wake shall play. 


trom. hills unknown, in mingled joy and fear, 

Free dusky tribes shall pour, thy flag to mark ;— 
Blessings go with thee on thy lone career ! 

Hail, and farewell, thou Bark! 


A long farewell !—Thou wilt not bring us back 
All whom thou bearest far from home and hearth 
$ Many ave thine whose steps no more shall track 
Their own sweet native earth! 


Some wilt thou leave beneath the plantain-shade, 
Where through the foliage Indian suns look bright; 
Some in the snows of wintry regions laid, 
By the cold northern light: 


And some far down below the sounding wave— 

Still shall they lie, though tempests o’er them sweep ; 
Never may flower be strown above their grave, 

Never may sister weep! 


And. theu—the billow’s queen—e’en thy proud form 
Qn our glad, sight no more, perchance, may swell; 
Yet God alike is in the calm and storm— 
Fare the well, Bark !: farewell ! 





=r - — = 


She Drama. 


Park Theatre.—It was for a timethe fashion amongst the smarter 
#glish critics to praise Massinger to the skies, They eyen carried 
ageir admiration so far as to raise him nearly to the level of Shak- 

rneare. Charles_Lamb, an ingenious though somewhat. fantastical 
vriter, hag assigned him in bis Dramatic Specimens, a very lofty 
sank. “We respect Mr. Lamb's authority and are always delighted 
*ith his weitings, but we. are wholly unable to discover the surpass- 


jog merit of Massinger. That his plays are not of an acting cha- 


| 











racter is clear fromm the fact that they had been near a century alto- 
gether excluded from the stage until Kean revived the .Vew way to 
Pay Old Debis. Nothing but his peculiar and extraordinary talents 
could give this play popularity. Sir Giles is drawn with great force 


* and power, and there is considerable truth and character in Marall, 


but the other personages ere.not very interesting, nor is the story 
very ingeniously contrived. ‘‘ Riches” is analteration from Massin- 
ger which Kean likewise upheld for a short period. It has since 
dropped into the ‘‘oblivious pool.’”’ These are the only productions 
of this dramatist which had in modern times stepped out from their 
hiding places until Macready produced the Fatal Dowry. It has 
been a successful restoration no doubt, but iis success is manifestly 
owing to the admirable talents of the actor rather than to its own 
merit, although fomont is a finely drawn and skilfully sustained 
character. Heis rough aad kind-hearted, stern but affectionate, 
proud but grateful, sel/-willed but a faitalul suldier. These conflict- 
ing varieties are brought out in full and harmonious relief. The 
interest excited by his grateful attachment in the first scene is kept 
up through the whole play. We sympathize with all that he suffers 
from the warmth of his imprudent though disinterested friendship. 
We admire the strength of his affection though we feel that no affec- 
tion could make us endure so much of contumely and wrong. The 
whole creation is complete and consistent, and if Massinger had pro- 
duced many such, he would have deserved all the eulogies he has 
received. Yet there is not another character in the piece which 
commands the slightest favourable sympathy. Nor do we remem- 
ber any passages remarkable for their poetical excellence. The lan- 
guage is nervous and forcible, though singularly rugged. There is 
scarcely a quotable line in the whole play. In expressing these 
Opinions we mean no irreverence to genius. Our sentiments are 
honest even if erroneous, but they are vot likely to be erroneous, 
supperted as they are by the popular feeling of nearly a century. 
A dramatic writer whose works are rarely performed must be defi- 
cient in one great requisite of a dramatist, and that deficiency dis- 
tinguishes Massinger. His plays are not actable. 
Romont has made a deep impression. We rank it amongst his best. 
The scenes with Charalois and Young Novall could not be more per- 
fectly played by any actor that ever tived. But the passion of those 
scenes is not of the highest order of passion. Bitter contempt for a 
heartless coxcomb is not to be equalied to the intense affection of 
Virginius, heightened by his holy indignation of tyranny. Barry 
makes Charalois reputable. Let him not take it unkindly, if we say, 
that we miss Conway in the part. Beaumelle is a character some- 
what revolting to a delicate mind. Mere fickleness may be tolerated, 
for women are proverbially fickle. Even fidelity may be palliated 
when passion and circumstances plead in mitigation, but for a wo- 
man who turns from an honourable aud accomplished husband to 
cast herself upon such a paltry thing as Young Novall, it is impossi- 
ble to feel any thing but contempt. Mrs. Sharpe is an actress of 
judgment and is in some parts excellent. It is no dispraise to say 
that she made little of Beaumelle. 

When one “ well graced actor’ succeeds another in the same char- 
acter, og the same stage, it is naturalto compare their performances. 
Thus we cannot see Macready’s. Othello, without reverting-to that of 
Kean. It is not the happiest display of Macready ; it is decidedly, 
the bestof Kean. So far. then. the latter has manifestly the vantage 
ground. The scene before the senate, that on the guard at Cyprus, 
and nearly.all the interviews with Desdemona, are given with more 
dignity and effect by Macready. But in all those of stormy passion, 
Kean is superior. They are both masterly exhibitions, and 
in order to be fairly judged, they should be taken positively ang: not 
as compared with @ach other. Yet, what theatrical critic is discreet 
enough to actupon such a principle. How infinitely superior is 


; Macready’s Macbeth (his best part) to that of all others! 


The Virginius of Wednesiag, abated nothing from the high esti- 
mation which that performance secured for Macready, on the first 
- of his appearance in America. 

“rom this city, we quderstand that Mr. Macready makes a short 


Macready in 





excursion to Canada, 
and then he quits us forever. I pede fausto. 

Mrs. Knight is drawing very respectable houses. Henri IV. (in 
which she plays Louison) was represented on Tuesday. It is an 
agreeable opera, and was tolerably well played. Louison is a fasci- 
nating piece of rustic simplicity, peculiarly suited to Mrs. Knight’s 
style of acting, and the character of her singing. We wish however 
that she would diversify her songs occasionally. Nid Noddin and 
the White Sergeant, and Love was once, are all very sweet and pleas- 
ant airs, and they would be still more pleasant, if they were somewhat 
less frequently sung. Of Barnes and Hilson, we can speak very 
praisingly in Moustache and Jocrisse. “irs. Hackett is not so lady- 
like in Florence as she might be, but her singing makes up for all. 

New-York Theatre — The newspapers have so bepuffed and be- 
praised Mr Forrest that it requires no little courage to question the 
perfection of his talents. Butif Mr. Forrest relies upon the judg- 
ment and honesty of these puffers and praisers, his talents never 
will reach any thing like perfection His Lear has been compared 
with Kean’s. If it be like at all, it is like “‘ witha difference.” The 
real fact is, Forrest cannot yet play Lear, and he had better abau- 
don it. One great advantage of belonging toa London theatre is, 
that an actor soon learns the measure and direction of his talent. 
It would be well for some actors if they would go to London for a 
short time. Forrest’s Virginius, on Tuesday night, was a far supe- 
rior exhibition. As a first attempt we consider it highly successful. 
When a little move familiarity with the language and the situations 
shall have worn off some of the jagged and harsh points of the per- 
formance it will be a striking exhibition. Qne thing he must be 
careful of. He has a heavy tendency to extravagance and overact- 
ing, and Virginius is a part full of temptations to these faults. Mrs. 
G. Barrett is a very delightful Virginia, with a little more of affec- 
tation than of right belongs to the daughter of a Roman patriot, but 
not a whit more than gives a zest and relish to her acting. 

Signorina Garcia. We do not pretend to understand the reason 
why Madame Malibran is called by a name to which she has no 
longer any pretensions, and we regard it as a piece of paltry affec 
tation. It is not worth inquiring who or what is the cause of it.— 
But by whatever name she pleases to entitle herself, we are always 
delighed to witness any display of her musical accomplishments.—- 
On Wednesday she gave a concert at the City Hotel, at which she 
performed nearly all the parts herself. So much the better. He 
must have very little ‘music in his soul’? who can quarrel with the 
frequency of her songs. Di tanti palpili she executed beautifully 
but not with so much effect as when she is in character on the stage. 
The Lezione with Rosich is curious and.scientific rather than pleas- 
ing. We ought to, say something of Mr. Boyle. This gentleman 
wants power for a theatre, but as a concert singer he is the best iv 
the country. His tones are sweet and clear, and he has great puri- 
ty of execution. More thaa this, his science is unquestionable, which 
is a great distinction in his favour. Most of our male singers ap- 
pear to think that science is an incumbrance, not an aid. We trust 
that this concert is the precursor of Signorina Garcia's (if that is to 
be her name) return to the stage. That is the world where she is 
fitted toshine. Talents like hers. were never meant to be hidden in 
the obscurity of a drawing room, or to be cramped up in the choir ot 
Grace Church. She has no wish herself, and no one has any right 
to withdraw her from her profession. Let her continue then to de- 
light the world, whilst her graces and gifts are in their Spring.— 
ee is time enough twenty years hence to play Saint Cecilia ina 
cloister, 


He will play here a few nights on his return, 





———— ———— —— - 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Days of seine Sremieg of sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 


{ 
Ships. | Masters. | 


No.1.Jam~s Cropper Graham (Jan.1, May 1, Sept.1/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
4. York Ve Cost 8. 8, 8) 24, 24, 24 
3. Manchester |W. Lee. jr. 16, 16, 16|March 1, July 1, Nov. ! 
2. Wm. Byres |Hackstaff 24, 24, 24 8, 8, & 


1.Wm.Thompson|Maxwell |Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1) 16, 1ti, 16 
4. Corinthian Davis 8, 8, 8 24, 24, 24 
3. P.cifie Crocker | 16, 16, 16 April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Wells \Harris | 24, 24, 24 8, 8, ‘ 
1. Florida Tinkham Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1| 16, 16, 1 
4. i.eeds (Stoddard | 8, 8, 8) 24, 24, 24 
3. Canada ‘Rogers 16, 16, 16\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. ! 
2.Birminzham |Covb | 24 24, 24) 8, 3, g 
1. Gritaunia \Marshall ‘April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1} 16, 16, Ir 
4. Silas Richards Holdrege | 8, 8 8) 24, 24, 24 
3. New York Bennet | 16, 16, 16) Feb. 1. June 1, Oct. t 


2. Hamilton ‘Bunker } 24, 24, 241 8, 8, Ke 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty 
five guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description 
No. tand 3, Old Line. Owners, I, Wright & Son, F. Thompsoa, B. Marshal! 
and J. Thompson.—No. 2, New, Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimbie & Co.—No. “5 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Liae, Cropper, Benson & Co.—2d and 4th, Ed 
ward Cearns, jr. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Days of sailing from New- | Days of sailing from Lon 
Ships. | Masters. | York. don. < 
Brighton | Sebor Jan.1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 25, June 25, Oct.2” 
Columbia | Delano Feb. 1, Junei, Oct.1} Mar. 25, July 25, Nov. 2 
Hudson Champlin | March 1, July.1, Nov.1] April 25, Aug. 25, Dec. 2. 
Cortes Spregue April, Aug.1, Dec. 1} Muy 25, Sept, 29, Jan.2 

















Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-five 
guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every de-cript ion. 
Owners, F.sh,Grionell & Cu. 136 Front-street, New York. Agent in London 


| Geo. Wildes. 


| debates seine aie 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


| Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
No. | Sh ips Masters. | New York. Huvre. _ 
2 Cadmu; |Aliyn Jan.1, Apr. 15, Ang. 1 Feb. 15, June 1, Sept. 1c 
1 Stepha ia (Pell | 1, May 1, Sept. } 15, 15, Oct.) 
2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins! 15, t, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, 1 
3 Howard |Holdrege Feb. 1, 16, Sept. 1) 15, July i, 86 
1 Montano Smith | 1, Junel, Oct.1 15, 15, Nov. 1 
3 | Edw. Bonaffe Funk | 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, 15, 1 
2 Bayard Robinson Mar. 1, 1*, Oct. 1) 15, Aug. 1, 19 
1 Henry 4th = |Skiddy | 1, July 1, Nov. 1 15, 15, Dec. 1 
3 Queen Mab |Butman | 15, 1, Ot. 15 May 1, 15, 1 
83 Don Quixote \Clark Apr:l1, 15, Nov. 1} 15, Sept. 1, 15 
1 Helen Mar | Harrison 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) 15, 15, Jan! 


Passave in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inciu 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ‘ 7 

No. 1, Old Line. Owners, Francis Depaa, 63 Washington street, New York. 
Agent at Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 und 3. second and third line. Agent 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wail and Pearlests. New York. Agents at Havre 
2, E, Quesnel, l’aine—3S, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 





*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first deseription, are exceed- 
ingly weil found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. very 
corafort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by, the owners, and uu 

remitting. attention shown by the captains and officers. on the voyage. 











GONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusive o/ 
postage )—payable in advance.—All persons becoming-subscribers, will be = 
pected to continue their subscriptionsuntil a regular uetification of relinguis 
ment.is made ta the Office, or to eitherof the Agents.—Any person et 
upon.a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, wil * 
expected to continue through the half year so eutered upon.— aun 
catians to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid.—Publishe hy J ; = 
BARTLETT, M D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the Office A he 
ALBION, No. 4 Pine-street, and forwarded by the Northern and —_ = 
Mails on the same day; by the Eastern Mail on Sueday morvins ; 7 a: ’ 
ered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon and evening om thy Oy 
aw publication. 
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